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AMERICA’S FAMILY DRINK! 


Wherever happy youngsters gather for a party 


The ingredients at home, it’s only natural that friendly, 


ee of 7-Up are proudly stated on the back wholesome 7-Up is the favorite drink. That’s 
of every bottle— “contains carbonated = because 7-Up always lends its bright sparkle 
water, sugar, citric acid, lithia and 
82 soda citrates, flavor derived from and sure enjoyment to the fun. 


lemon and lime oils.” 


COPYRIGHT 1947 BY THE SEVEN-UP COMPANY 
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| TEACHING AiD 


FOR YOUR 


S28 


$25 


WITH CLASSROOM MATERIALS | 
FOR 4th AND Sth 
GRADE LEVELS 


Since nutrition is an important part of your health 
_ education program, these teaching materials have 
\ ln been written by a leading educator to encourage good 
breakfast habits. 


This teacher’s manual includes six specific teaching 
SSK Vee aids and suggestions to assist in making class activi- 
von ties seem more real and meaningful to children. The 


written in simple, straightforward lan e, ’ 

ted schoolbook type wie out students’ material described at the left provides op 

™s ine illustrations for students’ coloring. The i indivi iwiti 

tell why a ood br makes for individual and small group activities 
x morning and give 10 suggestions of things and projects. 

for the child to do. pre) 

0%) Send for this material today for your second semester 


classes—order below or in coupon section. 


Economics Dept. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 
. 135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Please send me free one complete set of the Elementary School 
Breakfast Teaching Material. 


ates TWO LARGE WALL CHARTS for classroom 
1% discussion. One illustrating the basic break- 
54, fast pattern and the other, a colorful U. S. 
$5 Government Chart on “A Day’s Pattern 
O50 for Good Eating” which teaches the children 
SX that breakfast is just as important as the 
5 other two meals. 


Name 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address. 
City __—Zone_ -State 


| CEREAL INSTITUTE, rnc. 
135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Early instruction in proper care of teeth and gums 
can mean fewer dental defects for your pupils 


foes THE DENTAL care of children so often 
neglected at home, your guidance now 
can help to develop such invaluable health 
habits as correct tooth brushing and gum mas- 
sage—as well as proper diet and regular visits 
to the dentist. 

Thousands of modern-minded teachers—al- 
teady using Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for Dental 
Health—are doing a splendid job in improv- 
ing the dental habits of their pupils. 

They find the colorful wall chart a simple 
means for pointing out facts about tooth con- 


struction and dental care...and they report 
lively interest in the cardboard tooth model, 
with which they demonstrate proper tooth 
brushing and gum massage. 

The teacher’s manual outlining an entire 
program, hygiene check-up sheets and certifi- 
cates for dental achievement complete the Plan. 
Give your pupils the benefit of this up-to-the- 
minute material by sending for it now. Just 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


* According to a report on Dental Research and Care 
to the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 


children have at least | 


one decayed tooth 


by the age of 6!" 


Thousands of teachers find Ipana’s 5-Way Plan an effec- 


tive aid in teaching elements of modern dental care. — 


and Massage 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


Send today for I ’s 5-Way Plan 
FREE! hoe ce Dental Health Pro- 


Teacher's Manual “Use This 5-Way Plan for 
Dental Health.” 


- 2.Colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?” 


3. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds 4-weeks’ records 
for 25 children). . 


4.Toothbrushing model— 
larger-than-life-size card- 
board model of a set of 
teeth. For dental care dem- 
onstrations. 


cardboard model of teeth for easy demonstra- 
tion. Use coupon at the right. 


5. Dental Health Certificates 
for individual award, plus NEW 
Giant Certificate for 100% 
class record. 


Educational Dept. NI-27, Bristol-Myers Company, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 
Please send me this Plan which includes: 


New Teacher’s Manual Wall Chart 
Model of Teeth Class Hygiene Records 
Dental Certificates 
NAME____ 
NAME OF SCHOOL___ 
SCHOOL ADDRESS. 
CITY. 


GRADE 
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‘The Right 


FOUNTAIN PEN POINT 


for the handwriting 
you teach 


Courses in penman- 
ship go a whole lot 
smoother when 
teacher and students 
can pick a pen point 
that suits the require- 
ments exactly. Ester- 
brook is the only foun- 
tain pen offering 33 
such points—33 inex- 
pensive, different 
points that are inter- 
changeable in the 
same holder, making 
each Esterbrook pre- 
cisely adaptable to 
your needs: extremely , 


or The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 


Pages CHILDREN will enjoy all of 
one these ideas for making valen- 

tines, and, best of all, they 
will discover other ways of making 
them. When a child sees merely one 
way to make a valentine, he is apt to 
copy, but when he sees a variety of 
ways, such as ones shown on these 
pages, he may say, “I can think of 
still another way.” 

The drawings of colonial figures on 
page 44 will help with many history 
projects. Children will like to make 
crisscross designs in color to look like 
samplers, using quarter-inch checked 


paper, 

The etching idea on page 46 will be 
used by some pupils for valentine de- 
signs. They will rub red crayon, in- 
stead of black, over the whole paper 
before starting the etching. 


> EVERY year, especially at the 

1 time of the patriotic holidays, 
children ask how to draw the very 
things that are shown on this page. 
They have been simplified here so 
that children as low as grade four 
can draw them. 

The fact that these patriotic sym- 
bols appear in color will appeal to the 
children. They should be encouraged 
to choose original color schemes when 
they use similar motifs in their draw- 
ings or paintings. 


Page WHEN a class works on one 

subject, such as a flagpole, the 
teacher can give general suggestions 
which will help all. 

1, When painting the flag, let the 
blue paint of the field thoroughly dry 
before painting the red. We want 
the red and blue to stand out clearly. 
We don’t want part of the flag to 
look violet, as it will if the red and 
blue mix when the paint is wet. 
(This direction is one which fits this 
lesson. Many times when painting 
water-color pictures the children are 
encouraged to put one wet color next 
to another so that they will run.) 

2. A flagpole in itself wouldn’t 
make an interesting picture because 
the pole is just a straight line, So 
each child needs to think of houses, 
trees, tall buildings, people, and so 
on, to make the picture interesting. 
(This point can be stressed over and 
over.) 

3. No one will care to draw a flag 
that looks stiff. Some children may, 
however,. ask permission to draw the 
stripes with a ruler. The following 
comment can be addressed to all: 
Don’t worry about making the'stripes 
even. When a real flag is waving 
against the sky, you don’t see the 
stripes as straight and neat as ruled 
paper. 

4. Sometimes it is fun when mak- 
ing a picture to repeat colors. You 
may wish to use red on the roof of 
a house or on the clothes of people. 
You may wish to repeat the blue on 
clothes of people, in the sky, or in a 
lake or river. You may wish to 
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JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


repeat the white in clouds, in the 
clothes of people, in a schoolhouse, 
home, or church spire. 

5. Yellow-green looks well in a 
flag picture. 


a CHILDREN will be interested 

in knowing about the methods 
used by adult mural painters in Mex- 
ico. Some square off their small de- 
signs and their huge walls much as 
these fifth-graders did to make their 
backdrop. Others paint freely on 
the wall, and, if the result doesn’t 
please them, they wash off the paint 
and begin over. 

The method illustrated on this 
page is easier. 
respects: 

1. It is a good approach for a 
teacher and pupils who haven’t had 
much experience in making stage 
scenery. 

2. More children can work at one 
time from the very beginning. _ 

3. Sections can be done one at a 
time and thus the whole can be com- 
pleted in a crowded room. (If the 
painting is done by the second meth- 
od, the paper needs to be fastened 
together so that it is in one piece. 
It needs to be hanging when first 
lines and colors are put in.) 

After the children who make this 
kind of stage scenery have more ex- 
perience, they may like to attempt 
painting directly on the big paper. 
This method has the following ad- 
vantages. 

1. It is more emotional and there- 
fore creative. The lines of the de- 
sign are more ‘likely to become large 
rhythmic ones. 

2. The design is not fully made 
before the children begin. Some plan 
is made in advance, but after big 
lines are in, spots of color can be add- 
ed. (See page 14 in Book 3 of The 
Doing Art Books, by Jessie Todd and 
Ann Gale, published by Thomas 
Randolph Co., Champaign, Illinois.) 

3. If the children do not like their 
results, they can wash off the paint 
or begin again on fresh paper. 

4. Children have to be able to 
draw and have confidence in order to 
paint directly on the walls. 


Page THE star will fill a -real need. 
48 Children love stars. They like 
to trim many things with them. They 
are always asking how to cut them. 
They can’t remember how to do it, 
so they ask every month or so. It is 
good for children to have to follow 
step-by-step directions sometimes. 


Page SUCH a page as this should in- ’ 


spire other children and adults 


_to try to find ways to use cheap and 


often waste material. 
When illustrations (both drawings 
and photographs) are being passed 


around for many children to look at | 


and handle, a transparent cover like 
this one will prove itself a necessary 
piece of classroom equipment. 


It is better in these 


ait 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY. DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


- - just off 
the presses 


in 


Heectograph 


YOUR PUPILS will love 
the 24 hectograph pictures 
and outlines in this grand 
new book. A collection of 
bird and animal drawings 
on and about the farm. 
Highly adaptable to moti- 
vating study in various re- 
lated subjects. The pages 
(8%” x 10%”) are per- 
forated for easy removal. 
Order yours today—imme- 
diate delivery. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me at once ........ 
copies of The Instructor Book 
of FARM ANIMALS. 


Enclosed is §........, payment 
in full. 


Name 


Street or 
RD 


Post Office 
& Zone 


State 
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DITTO GIVES YOU MORE TIME_FOR_REST 


At the end of each working day, do you look forward to 
“after-hours” leisure . , . carefree hours spent in rest and 
recreation? Or are you saddled with the tedious, time-con- 


suming details of lesson copying and paper grading? 


With Ditto and Ditto workbooks you can remove the mask 
of fatigue and overwork. Ditto is more than a duplicating 
machine .. . Ditto is a method of teaching and learning that 


inspires both teachers and students. Everywhere progressive | 


teachers are turning to Ditto Methods for faster, more effi- 
cient work and more leisure time. Send today for samples of 
Ditto ink-printed lesson sheets and literature which show 
how Ditto can benefit you. ' 


TRADE MARK REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DITTO, Inc., 2201 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 


in Canada: Ditte of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ontario 


ARITHMETIC 


FREE: . Sample Lessons 

Compiled by eminent authorities, Ditto 
workbooks are designed to save you 
hours of classroom and night-time drudg- 
ery. Send coupon below for complete 
list of 42 titles, covering most subjects 
for all grades. 


“CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY ~~~~~ 


DITTO, Inc. 
2201 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, please send: 
“New Short ¢ Cuts in Education” Brochure 
New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
Free Sample Vorkbook My class is 
ndary() Junior High School ( ) 
tto demonstration for me 
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AN AMERMCOLOR SERVIC 
ond distribution service 


AVAILABLE ON A 7-DAY 
FREE TRIAL OFFER! 
Out of the rich background of Amer- 
ican folklore comes “American Folk 
Toles", a series of ten delightful tales 

_from all parts of the country. They 
offer an unusual opportunity to the 
teacher seeking a rich fund of inter- 
esting material for supplementary 
reading. 

Adapted by Florence Matthews 
Tchaika for use in the primary grades, 
these legends retain the full folk fla- 
vor. The appealing stories of the Deep 
South's Tar Baby, New England's 
Stormalong, the Southwest's Pecos 
Bill, and seven other fascinating tales. 
Ten film-strips, 25 frames each, in 


Please use official 
order or lette 


~™" EDUCATION... the key that unlocks the World of Tomorrow 


SUMMER SESSION 


In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study covering all fields of 
education and scientific interest including, American institutions and 
their relation to educational needs, special emphasis is being placed on 
Russia and the Far East. A teaching staff of 900 ‘persons including 
educators of national and international reputation—plus the splendid 
facilities of great libraries and laboratories—offer outstanding oppor- 
tunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. There will be special 
courses and workshops for teachers in primary, secondary, and higher 
education. Counseling facilities for returning veterans. 


First term registration, Tuesday, June 17. Second term registration, Monday, 
July 28. Write now for complete bulletin. Director of Summer Session, 
801 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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The Postwar Edition 
of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia 


FOR many years, Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia has been a valued 
reference work for both pupils and 
teachers. Now a postwar edition 
has appeared, and there is reason to 
regard it as the finest ever issued by 
the publishers. All the familiar fea- 
tures that have made Compton’s a 
leader in the school field are present 
—together with many innovations. 
This new edition offers up-to-date 
information on a multitude of sub- 
jects significant in today’s world. It 
contains the story of World War 
II, discussions of peacetime prob- 
lems, and data “on recent develop- 


ments in the proximity fuse, the. 


rocket plane, atomic energy, radar, 
penicillin, and other inventions and 
discoveries that make the headlines. 
Articles about countries and cities 
affected by the war have been revised 
or completely rewritten. 

Map coverage has never been so 
extensive. There is a complete new 
set of state maps all in attractive col- 
or, with an accurate index of places 
for each state; and a unique series 
of product maps, also in color. Hun- 
dreds of new black-and-white pic- 
tures, and many color photographs, 
are used as illustrations. 

Some of the pictures will make 
encyclopedia history. There is the 
Porter collection of bird kodachromes 
—bright birds in nature’s jewellike 
colors, photographed at home with 
their young. There is a special wild- 
flower section of over seventy nat- 
ural-color photographs, the result of 
a Compton survey that determined 
which wild flowers are studied most 
frequently in school. There is a series 
of color photographs of the world’s 
newest volcano, Paracutin, in action. 

In a color series of National Park 
pictures, the grandeur and beauty of 
this country’s vast natural play- 
grounds are revealed. Then, too, tree 
blossoms with their corresponding 
fruits have been caught by the color 
camera and reproduced so realistical- 
ly that one finds oneself trying to 
pick them off the page. 

The over-all effect of this edition 
is one of lightness and brightness. 
Cover and page designs have been 
newly styled, and new end sheets 
provided. The volumes have a fresh, 
smart look of attractive efficiency. 

As regards reading difficulty, we 
understand that Compion’s policy is 
to let the subject matter of an ar- 
ticle govern its terminology. Realiz- 
ing that reading skills among pupils 
in a single classroom may vary as 
much as four or five grades, the edi- 
tors grade their material only on a 
subject-matter basis. They write 
simply and interestingly, and avoid 

“writing down.” They consider 
that when a pupil approaches a tech- 
nical subject such as radio, he wants 
to learn, and he has a right to know 
the correct scientific terms. 

All in all, this postwar edition of 
Compton’s provides a highly useful 
educational tool—a worthy addition 
to any school or room library. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia and 
Fact Index, 1947 Edition. 15 Volumes. 


Prices vary according to binding—aver- 
age $94.50. a 


FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
WE SUGGEST 


Speclal-Day Plays and Flashlight Fun, by Dorothy 
Webber Caton. 50c. For primary grades. (The 
Easter Egg King will soon be apropos.) Also The 
March Hare who wanted to be an Easter Rabbit, from 
the collection of Primary-age plays, Six Holiday Plays, 
by Rowena Bennett. 75c for the 


For Lincoln's Birthday: When Abe Lincoln Kept 

Store, by Branson Blake. Upper grades. 35c. Also - 
Wooden Soldiers, by Phyllis Wynn Jackson. 1 boy, 

3 girls. 50c. Upper grades. 

For Washington’s Birthday: A Change In Styles 

(found in the collection, Beginner’s Lucky Seven), 

50c. George Washington Calis on Betsy Ross (found 


in Five under Twelve, a collection of five plays for ( 
the middle and upper grades), 50c. To See General 
Washington, by Peggy Davidson, For upper grades. 1 


For a cast of nine. 50c. 


The Valentine Princess, by Elizabeth K. Solem. A | 
delightful play, easy to stage, suited to middle and 

upper grades as well as junior high. Can be handled 

by cast of girls, or by mixed cast. 50c. 


Write for 48-page catalog 
of Plays for Children. 
ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Hilinols 


NOW ---- THREE 
6 ALL ABOARD MUSIC THEORY 
WORKBOOKS 


By Reginaldus Loofbour- 
ow. Guide the beginner 
from first recognition of 
staff to learning notes and 
playing songs, through 
clever illustrations and 


per cover, size 8 x 10-% 
inches, 

pers GO TO THEORY- 
LAN 48 . plus 


sheets of lettered 
notes to paste on the staff, 
a cut-out keyboarl 


Each 44 cents; per doz. $4.40, Postpaid 
ALL ABOARD FOR THEORYLAND. (Revised). 
64 pages taf pages with lined staffs for 
extra assignments music theory. 

Each 40 cents; per doz. $4.00, Postpaid 
NTURES IN THEORY- 


competion of the 
id’s own 


Write for New Catalog 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


pLENTINE 


Every child loves to make 
Valentines, and here are 
three sheets filled with fas- 
cinating, easy-to-make de- 
signs. Send for“Newldeas 
for Valentines” —Only 10c. 


Dept. 1-15 
FOR BEST 
THE THE AMERICAN ft CRAY CRAYON | N COMPANY 


HAVES AVENUE SANMDUSEY, 
SAN 


set cp | 
: 1s toe Childcent 
Plays foe cen 
; 
$3,950 
— 
/ Building. cles” of 
\ RKO icon Folk 
3 send me “Ame o 
: {i & ‘ 
A 
eNER [DEAS 
— 
4 J ¢ 
| 
FOLLETT PUB.CO 1257S WABASH CHICAGOSII 


Beattie, Welverten, Wilson, and Hinga 


Cia 1—8 “My teachers are as enthusiastic about these books,” wrote a music supervis- 
or “as are the children.” And as state after state has put the series into use, the comment 
has been repeated over and over again. We expected children to like this course. A wealth 
of material had been tried out in many, many classrooms; and only music that appealed 
to children emotionally and was of value pedagogically and culturally was retained. As for 
teachers—the program was planned with teaching aids that make teaching a pleasure. 


Directed Spelling 


Betts and Arey 


Activities 


} Styles Upton and Faller 
| (found 


a» = Grades 3—8 To make arithmetic more simple for 


| Srades, both teacher and pupil, these books break down the Grades 2—8 Here’s a spelling program that solves the 


em. A learning of new facts and skills into elemental steps problem of the child who “just can’t spell.” It concen- 
eae and teach one step at a time. They follow the initial trates his attention on words he uses constantly in his own 
development of each concept with constant main- writing and meets frequently in his texts. (Many Spellers 
tenance throughout the entire book in which it is do not, you know.) Proof of the value of this philosophy 
Stinols taught; and provide repeated, planned tests for every is the fact that at the end of fourth grade, he writes cor- 
REE fact and process learned. The unique problem-solving rectly ninety per cent of all the words he will ever write. 
ORY method shows the pupil how to think through prob- These expendable texts give him a step-by-step formula for 
KS lems independently and their true-to-life settings con- learning to spell a word in a modified test-study procedure; 
ain vince him of his real need of a knowledge of arithmetic. and teach him how, when, and why to use every word, 
‘Tos 
EORY 
e staff, 
»yboard 
ngering 
id 
vised 
ffs for 
Id 
| Grades 1—9 Teachers in schools all over the country are working wonders in their Eng- 
>. 3 lish classes with the help of this series. They find that children really learn grammar in 
following the This-is-the-house-that-Jack-built program of functional grammar. Their 
pupils begin learning the simplest grammatical concepts in third grade; and each year 
thereafter, they re-learn what they have studied before. Every time a new concept is 
presented, it is taught as a further step of a concept the children already know thorough- 
ly. At the end of eighth grade, children have a thorough and permanent mastery of 
EX grammar. Each book teaches all the facets of language study; it is an English program 
: complete in itself. For each grade, an independent workbook parallels the text. 


merican Book Company 
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KEEP YOUR SCREEN All V E 


An opaque projector can keep 
your screen as alive and up-to- 
date as the latest newspapers and 
magazines. 

Just such a projector is the Spencer 
Model VA Delineascope. With it 
you can project printed pages, maps, 
photographs, stamps, coins, and 
other specimens not readily obtain- 
able in slide form. 


This versatile Delineascope also 


of the SPENCER <feientific Instruments 


accommodates lantern slides and, 
with attachments, 2” x 2” slides, 
slidefilms, and micro-slides. 

50,000 teachers have 
requested our free manual: “Opaque 
ang A New in 

eaching or your copy write to 
Dept. 0-36. 


American n Optical 


Scientific Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 


George Wachington 


‘The Perr>Pictures 


Beautiful reproductions of the world’s great paintings. 


2250 subjects from which to select—art, children, famous 
men, historical and geographical. 

Very inexpensively priced at 

TWO CENTS each for 30 or more, 5% x 8. 

ONE CENT each for 60 or more, 3 x 3%. 
Send 60 cents TODAY for a set of 30 popular art subjects, 
or 30 for children. You will be pleased with them. Pictures 


for February birthdays:—A set of 30 on Washington, Lin- 
coln, Longfellow, ete., each 5% x 8, for 60 cents. 


Catalogue with 1600 miniature pictures in it for fifteen 
cents. 


—. The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


GROUP. SINGING! 


The reasoa—it contuins the BIG FAVOR- 
ITES that everybody likes to sing — and 


THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse writ- 
ten by children. Contributions must be 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a 
letter stating the conditions under which 
the verse was written. Send onl 
which you are sure is @ pupils own 
work, preferably that which has been 
done at school. Verse written by the 
class as a whole is also acceptable. Use a 
separate sheet for cach poem and include 
the pupils name and grade, name and 
‘address of the school, and your name. 
We do not acknowledge or return contri- 
butions to this department. Send verse to: 

The Children’s Corner 

THe INstructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


HEALTH 


If you want to be healthy, 
Start milk. 
Play in the sun 
And you will have fun. 


MARLENE OasE, 2nd Grade 
New Home School No. 2, heoneaee 
North: Dakota 
Eunice Jacopson, Teacher 


Putting a worth-while-thought in- 


to poetic form often helps emphasize 
it for the reader, and the writer too. 


THe SNow 


The snow falls softly all around, 

It covers over all the g 

It doesn’t fall in great big cakes, 

It only falls in tiny flakes. 

It doesn’t hurry very fast, 

It just goes very slowly past. 
Dona.p B; ELpripce, 3rd Grade 

Falmouth Village School, Upper Fal- 

mouth, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Joyce H. Tayior, Teacher 


Donald’s poem is balanced in 
thought as well as in structure. 


THE Frac 


Put the flag up in the morn 

And take it down at night, 

For that’s the way to treat our flag 
And know we're doing right. 


Auprey O’Ciar, 4th Grade - 
Roosevelt School No. 4, Tolley, N.D. 
IRENE Frank, Teacher 


We all know we should respect 
our flag. In this poem Audrey tells 
us one way we can show our respect. 


A Winter Day 


Wintry winds that often blow 
Bring the cold and drifting snow. 
Then the children with their sled 
Play: and play till time for bed. 
And the mother says to them, 
“Come in, Michael, Jane, and Jim, 
For tomorrow you may play 

In the snow all the day. 


Then as they go up the winding 


Moths’ de calls, “Don’t forget to say 
your prayers.” 

Three little children in their beds 

Dream of the hill and their bright 
red sled. 


in, Temple University offers a wide 
of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities available 
to teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for cer- 
tification, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum- 
mer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educational ad- 
vantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phila- 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the booklet which describes the many 
advantages of the Temple Summer Sessions for 
1947. Address Office of the Registrar, Broad & 
Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Start 


the SECOND SEMESTER 
with 20th CENTURY 


HEALTH works0oKs 


FIRST 4 To AND 
—For One. 48 lessons 
Health — salety. is needed 
when this work! is used, Lessons afte easy 
and interesting. § x 11 in. Class order price, 
Oc per copy. 
FUN TO BE HEALTHY—For 
ss not require the use of a textbook. 
are varied and emphasize activity for 
are very attractive. 
8s ii as order price, 20c per copy. 


HEALTH PARADE. Grade Four. Con- 
tains text and explanatory material for each 
lesson. May be used with any standard text- 
book. Content emphasizes the practice of good 
health habits. 8 x 11 in, Olass order price, 
Jete catalog of 20th Century 
‘or our comp! ca’ 
Workbooks for all subjects. 


FOWLER, IND 

$] .00 

PHOTOS v 

Finest real photo copies, size 24x 3%, 
=; double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
= Made from any photo or print. Money 
m returned if not satisfied, Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 


Send For 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR CHILD ‘STEETH 


2 5 APPLICATION 


ac 


35c each. Three for $1.00. 
Send for descriptive card. 

PAN A AMERICAN RICAH DRAMATIC 
Dept. Station, New Yous 52, N. Ye 
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2148 Songs 2:2 HALL MACK CO. Waser, Grade | ff Send Me Yow 
12 Pauiotle 17 New Spivituals 257 W. Ninth St, W | Park Street School, Trinidad, Colo. NAME 
folk Pg ‘pee ConsTaNce HeExt, Teacher ADDRESS 
meny others. — | ‘Two sisers wrote this for 
ber bended $2.44 ow Addron | out of doors in the snow. A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
(Continued on page 12) 320 W. OHIO ST. ... CHICAGO, 10, ILL. 
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. LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 


are @ source of pleasure to all of us. ' 


Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Address: 
Tue Instructor, Lef’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 
able to use them. 


received a ring which was set 
with her birthstone. She was told 
that it was a sterling silver ring. 
Later, when she was showing her new 
ring to her playmates, one of them 
asked what the name of the stone was. 
“Well,” answered Mary, slowly, “the 
ring is silver, so I guess that the stone 
must be a sterling.” 
HELEN YERKES 
Davisville, Pennsylvania 
Three-year-old Bobby was looking 
at a picture of a family group in 
a magazine. “See, Daddy,” he said, 
“they have a sweet little boy just as 
we have.” 
WILLIAMS 
Biltmore, North Carolina 


“I have a new baby sister,” one of 
my pupils told me, “but I wish it 
were a boy.” 

“Perhaps you can change it,” I 
suggested idly. 

“Oh, no!” she cried. “We've used 
her three days.” 

EVERLY 
Omaha, Nebraska 


The first grade was reading the 
story of Patty, who went to the 
sore to buy candy and then couldn’t 
find her penny. Since the new word 
lost was being introduced, I asked 
questions which were to be answered 
with “I have lost my penny.” 

One of them was, “What do you 
think Patty said when she couldn’t 
find her penny?” 

David quickly answered, “Charge 
it.” 

STILL 
Hope, North Dakota 


Four-year-old Marion was going to 
the chicken coop. A gander came up 
behind her and pulled her down by 
the coat. When she got in the house, 
she said, “That old coward! He came 
from the back.” 

EsTHER WESTLIE 
Blair, Wisconsin 


Little Vickie was waiting with her 
mother in the dentist’s office. When 
she heard the sound of the dentist’s 
drill in the next room, she joyfully 
exclaimed, “Oh, goody, Mother! He’s 
making eggnog!” 

Virncinia PARKER 
Monroe, Michigan 


Lucy was taking a bath before go- 
ing to kindergarten. Her mother 


. asked whether she had washed her 


knees clean. 

She answered, “Oh, Mrs. Pedersen 
doesn’t look at our knees. She just 
looks at our hands and face and neck 


and ears.” 
Epna 


_ Raymond, Washington 


We were studying a unit on min- 
erals in our sixth grade. One day as 
we were reading out of reference 
books, we came to the word alloy, 
which was new to the class, After 
I had inquired whether anyone could 
explain the word, a boy raised his 
hand. I asked him to tell us what he 
thought the word meant, and, to my 
utter surprise, he waved his arm in 
the air and with great enthusiasm 
cried out, “Ship alloy!” 

Tina Curtis 
Brenham, Texas 


‘ the new supply came. 


Four-year-old Peter's father re- 
warded him with a daily gold star for 
good behavior. One night his father 
remarked, on counting the stars in 
the box, that they might not last till 
(Purchase of 
others required a mail order back to 
the States.) 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Peter as- 
sured his father. “I'll just be good 
every other day and we'll have 
enough to last us through!” 

Leise GALLAwAy 
Nyac, Alaska 


I was standing by the candy coun- 
ter in a country grocery store one 
morning when I overheard a small boy 
use this reasoning. The sign on the 
box of candies read “Six pieces for 
five cents,” ‘The little boy said, “Six 
pieces for five cents, five pieces for 
four cents, four pieces for cents, 
three pieces for two cents, two pieces 
for one cent, and one piece for noth- 
ing. I'll take one piece, please.” 

CAROLINE E, WELLS 
Penn Yan, New York 


(Continued on page 11) 


5 EASY-TO-USE SETS 
_ 61 MODERN VOLUMES WITH 
LATEST REVISIONS 


GROLIER PUBLICATIONS extend beyond the 
range of purely reference works, except Grolier 
Encyclopedia. On pedagogically sound princi- - 
ples, these educational publications are de- 
signed not alone to improve scholarship but 
also to lay the foundation for eventual good 
citizenship. A half century of publishing has 
developed a GROLIER technique which is both 
distinctive and effective. 


“BUILDING AMERICA 
A p¥oduct of the Dept. of: Supervision: and 
Curriculum Development, National Education 
Eleven vols., contairiitig 88. Units of Study pro- 
vide a background ‘of knowledge ard under- 
standing of the American’ Way. of Life; each 
volame contains index of approx. 1,400 re/er- 
ences and cross-references. 


Write for detailed information on school and 
library USE VALUES of any GROLIER 
PUBLICATION. 


@ BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
20 Vols. 


@ LANDS AND PEOPLES 
7 Vols. 


@ POPULAR SCIENCE 
Vols. 


GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 
11 Vols. 


(Attractive discounts to schools and libraries.) 


‘THE GROLIER SOCIETY, INC. 


School and Library Division « 2 West 46th St.. New York 19,8 ¥. 
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TEACH EASIER! 


WITH CHAMPION WORKBOOKS 
A Brand New Series of Reading Workbooks 


By Marjorie Ann Banks and Ann Davis, edited by Katherine Clark, Department of 
Education, University College, Washington University, Principal, Meramec School, 


Clayton, Missouri. Everything about these books is new. The drawings appeal 
to the child of today. No words are in type, all are manuscript writing, the first 
style of lettering children learn. You will like these books. 
Reading Readiness A Pre-Primer A Primer 22/7 
for use before the 
Pre-Primer : 
Grade Ill, R 31 Grade V, R 51 Grade VII, R 71 
Grade IV, R 41 Grade VI, R 61 Grade VIII, R 81 
64 pages, an abundance of drill material in English with a definite 
related with all standard textbooks. 

WORKBOOK LESSONS in ARITHMETIC . 


Let’s Go—No. R15 Let’s Do—No.R7 Let's Do More—No. 
SEATWORK LESSONS in ENGLISH 
purpose; arranged for easy handling and economy of time, Cor- 


Grade I, R 138 Grade IV, R 43 Grade VII, R 73 
Grade II, R 23 Grade V, R 53 Grade VIII, R 83 
Grade III, R 33 Grade VI, R 63 


128 pages, book for each grade contains a whole year’s work; large 
pages with plenty of room to work problems. Integrated with all 
standard texts. 


SPECIAL OFFER! We will send you postpaid any one of these 


books and illustrated catalog of Champion Workbooks, Hektograph Master Copies 
and Hektograph Supplies, for 10c to cover mailing costs. 


~———<— CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! ----- 


Champion Publishing Company, Dept. 147, 
617 North Second Street, St. Louis (2) Missouri 


Send me Champion Workbook No. 


, and big Illustrated Catalog. 
I enclose 10¢ to cover Mailing Cost. 


Name 


Address... 


City......... 


600 TEACHERS helped to make 


GOALS IN SPELLING 


Kraft cover Grades 1 thru 8 


SPELLING GOALS 


Cloth cover Grades 2 thru 8 
“A Spelling Program that “Has Everything!” 


Thousands of penghiors have found that this Spelling Program, with its four main 
goals, is practic and usable. 
GOAL 1 To preneuuce a wand readily and accurately is a skill not easily acquired; 
‘ it must become a habit. 
GOAL 2 To spell with certainty requires a sound learning attack and adequate 
repetition. 
To & the f words the pupil must give them thoughtful 
oom attention in varied settings. 
f these first th: 1 f value only if they function 
That this SPELLING PROGRAM does help pupils attain these FOUR OBJECTI 
i arrested by its tremendous popularity. Gver 2 million pupils are using these 


Write for Deseniptive Literature 


THE HISTORY TAUGHT TODAY! 


never before, we need to teach our pupils the American Way of 
Ne fe The Life sar series tells the dramatic story of America, builds a 
concept of understanding of and tolerance for the various as pegnis who helped build 
this country, and creates an appreciation of the things for which America stands. 


THE AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY SERIES 


NOW AND THEN STORIES, Grade 3..... List $1.28 
STORIES OF MY COUNTRY’S Grade List $1.20 
STORIES OF MY COUNTRY’S GROWTH, Grade 5..............es0000e- List $1.28 
MY COUNTRY, Grade 5.. $1.76 
AMERICA, HEIR OF YESTERDAY, Grade 6................ccccececacees List $1.60 
OUR LAND AND OUR PEOPLE, Grades 7-88. .............ccesceseeeee List $2.24 


Write For Descriptive Literature 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe INsTRucTor. Perhaps you 
don’t know how to go about it. Here 
are some points to keep in mind. 


How to Suspmir MATERIAL 
To THe INsTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 84%” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. - 

Put your name and address on the 
first page. (A woman should indi- 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
use her own given name.) State 
the grade or subject you teach, and 
give the name and location of your 
school. Include the number of words 
in your manuscript. If you used re- 
search material, give the exact sources 
of your information. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least five months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 
able (by April first for the Septem- 
ber issue, for example). ; 

Address your contribution to THE 
Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. Mail with postage 


fully prepaid. Enclose an addressed 
envelope bearing sufficient postage for 
its return if not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Let’s Laugh,” and “The Children’s 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc. 
tions given in those departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome sto- 
ries and plays from other sources, 
however, if they are suitable for use 
in elementary schools. We are not 
purchasing original verse at present. 

THe Eprror’s Swe or Ir 


A manuscript should mever be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that, if it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

‘We pay for all material we use 
(except “The Children’s Corner”), 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 
but each one is carefully considered. 


— ——THE BROAD-LINE FOUNTAIN PEN —— 


AT LAST the perfect drawing implement, the BROAD-LINE fountain 
pen. ... used by artists, advertising agencies, cartoonists, sign printers, for 
all types posters, signs, layouts, patterns, charts. . 

Wherever a heavier than pen or pencil line is required, use FEATHER- 
. indelible and amudgeproof on paper, 
wood, leather, cloth, plastics, cellophane, waxed paper. 

Order this fine precision-made fountain pen today. Feather-lite, 
finger-rite. . . it brings a new convenience and pleasure to the teacher. 


MARE. . . it dries as you write. . 


DO THEM IN A JIFFY © NO FUSS * NO MESS 


- and 1001 other uses. 


in polished solid aluminum 
9 with size bottle 


FEATHER-MARK ‘dries as you write’ INK 
2oz.—35¢ 8oz.—$1.25 1602.—$2.25 
availabje in Black, Red, Blue, Green 


DON’T DELAY — ORDER TODAY 
Feather-Mark Products Co., 17 W. 60th St., New York 23, N.Y. 


Mabel Halvorsen - 
(Ash fer free 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
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FUTURE OF AMERICA depends upon US WE USE 
Books A, B, C, D 
% Primary Grades 

WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 1808 Woshinson Ave’ lous 3, Misoun 
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LET’S LAUGH | 
(Continued from page 9) 


Mother, leaving little Larry with 
Grandmother, said anxiously, “Now 
how are you going to amuse yourself 
while I am gone?” 

“['m going to play with your 
‘namel pan, but I'll put it back be- 
fore you come home,” said Larry. 

Kaye NEGLEY 
Los Angeles, California 


A first-grade girl remarked to her 
teacher, “I ain’t got no pencil.” The 
teacher, with the best of intentions 
to correct, took the child kindly by 
the hand and said, “I haven’t any 
pencil.” The child nodded sympa- 
thetically, adding, “I ain't neither.” 

Matitpa C, Durcet 
Preakness, New Jersey 


I was attending church in a small 
college town. The young minister 
was delivering a junior sermon to the 
children. In the course of the in- 
formal lesson, he asked whether any 
of the children knew who Peter was. 
Shyness held the older ones tongue- 
tied, but suddenly a three-year-old 
burst out explosively, “Sure, I know 
—Peter Rabbit!” 

Virncinia KREAMER 
Olean, New York 


In health class, a nine-year-old 
boy was asked, “How many ribs do 
you have?” 

He replied, “I don’t know. I’m so 
ticklish, I could never count them.” 

Bossy WoopworTH 


Cartersville, Georgia 


Three-year-old Martha asked her 
daddy, “What is tomorrow?” His 
reply, “Tomorrow is the day after 
today,” seemed to satisfy her. How- 
ever, the next morning, Martha in- 
quired, “Daddy, is this tomorrow?” 

MaRGaRET HOWELL 
Arlington, Virginia 


The two-year-old sister discovered 
her big brother picking a chicken for 
the Sunday dinner. 

“Mother,” she called, “come here 


quick, Jerry is peeling the hair off 
a hen.” 


Hutpa OLson 
Onamia, Minnesota 


Nancy whirled and danced about 
until she became dizzy. “Look, 
Mother,” she called. “Now the floor 


” 


Dickie has changed schools several 
times during the past three years. 
His aunt said to him, “Dickie, did 
you like the school in Greenland?” 
His reply was in the negative. She 
said, “Did you like your school in 
Rye?” Again the answer was a firm 
“No.” she asked him whether 
he liked his present school. His an- 
swer to that was even more emphatic. 


“Aunt Harriet, I just don’t like 
school, exclamation mark,” was his 
reply. 

ArtHur N. Gray 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


My little 


nephew Bobby is very, 
fond of mashed potatoes. I was din- 
ing at his home the other evening 
when potatoes browned with the 
roast were served. Bobby complained 
about them, and I said, “Oh, never 


He looked at me in dire disgust, 
and then he explained, “Yes, but, 
Auntie, I like my potatoes mashed in 
the kitchen!” 

_EuizaBETH M. BEESON 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


When my small cousin was riding 
in the car he noticed a calf partly in 
the road, and said, “Look out, Daddy, 
don’t run over that piece of cattle! 

E. Myrtie Witcoxson 
Lawrenceburg, ‘Tennessee 


The little two-year-old viewed his 
father’s head, which was fast grow- 
ing bald. After much thought, he 
said, “Your hair doesn’t stick so good 
in front, does it, Daddy?” 

Kermir HoimaQuist 
Buffalo, Minnesota 


the mailman. 


come today?” 


her mother’s reply. 


we didn’t even send him a card!” 
Doreen GELSTER 
West Point, Nebraska 
(Continued on page 13) 


Finally she inquired wonderingly, 
“Mother, why doesn’t the mailman 


“Why, Susie, don’t you know? To- 
day is Washington’s Birthday,” was 


Susie was standing with her nose 


pressed to the window looking for 


“Oh, Mother,” remarked Susie, “and 


ADVANCE... 


SECURE... 


strips, 40 frames each, black and 


40 frames each, black and white. 


your teaching efficiency 


a higher caliber of learning — 


folder shown above, presents a filmstrip library of sub- 

jects, in both color and black and white, ranging from Primary Science 
and Health Series, through a Middle Grades Social Studies Series, to Junior 
and Senior High School Language Arts and English Literature Series. All may 
be shown on any 35-mm. school projector. Exciting kits for teaching Primary 
Safety and Middle Grades World Friendship are also described, each kit con- 
sisting of filmstrips, recordings and a book, 


EACH-O-Disc folder shown at right, gives you a complete list of the 81 

Teach-O-Disc classroom recordings (172 titles) now available for use in 
elementary, junior and senior high schools. High School classes in English 
Literature, U.S. History and the Social Studies, as well as Elementary grades 
teaching World Friendship and Safety Education, make effective use of these 
valuable teaching aids that create such an amazing response. Teach-O-Discs are 
made of Vinylite, a modern, miracle plastic that means no more broken records. 


Teach-O-Filmstrips in Preparation 


GENERAL SCIENCE (for use in Junior High Schools) a series of 6 film- 


Alert Ceachers... 


TEP BOLDLY across the threshold of a new, 
exciting and dramatic development. Use Teach-O-Filmstrips 
and Teach-O-Discs in education. They will reward you by 
relieving you of an important part of your teaching burden. 
The tremendous capacity of these teaching aids to inform and 
enlighten has made audio-visual history. These rapidly devel- 


oping phases of education are of inestimable value in teach- 


ing and educating our greatest natural resource, our young 


$18.00 


WORLD HISTORY (for use in Senior High Schools), a series of 6 filmstrips, 


$18.00 


Distributors in Principal Cities throughout the U.S.A., Hawaii and Canada 
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people. Write now for these valuable educational folders. 


FREE 
folders! 


Send me your FREE, new, colorful folders 
giving complete descriptions of: 

(0 Teach-O-Fiimstrips 

Teach-O-Dise classroom recordings 

Tri-Purpose Projector 

DC) Portable Electric Phonographs and Dual-Speed 


Machines (333 and 78 r. p.m.). 
Ti-2 


| teach 


Name of School 


School Addr 


City Zone .__ State 
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Mase C. OLSON 
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j Name__ 
- —— 
Finally his aunt said, “Well, Dickie, 
I guess you just don’t like 
period. i 
H 
| 
AUDIO-VISUAL Division | 
Science Publishing Compesy | 
353 Fourth Avenues « New York 10, 


New Book 
| of 
CREATIVE IDEAS 


SCRAP FUN FOR EVERYONE opens tne way to many 
happy hours of pleasant activity, with a practical pur- 
pose. Shows you how to make more than 400 articles out 
of odd pieces of wood, paper, cloth, and other materials 


Shades for lamps. 
Candle holders 
Racks for ties, shoes, etc. 


Ash trays that are just cluttering up the house. You can make gifts 
Plane models for your friends, and make your own home more attrac- 
Prames tive, with these useful items. 


Unusual belts 


Needs for the kitchen FUN FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


Flowers Your whole family can make beautiful table pieces, trays, 
—— peli decorations and toys of all types from odd bits of wood . . . gorgeous 

eally novel jewelry lampshades from scraps of paper .. . lovely vases and lamps 
Ends to hold up books from old bottles . .. more than 400 useful, ornamental articles. 
Vases All fully explained in easy steps in this big new book's 384 


Entertainment 

Rainy weather occupation 
Youngster’s games 
Oldsters’ games 

New toys for children 
Endless source of fun 


pages and more than 600 illustrations and diagrams. It's fun! 
It's profitable! SCRAP FUN FOR EVERYONE, bound in stiff 
covers, belongs in every home. Send for it today. 


Priced at $200 


LARCH BOOK CO., Dept. 100-8 
42 West 18th St., New York 11, N.Y. 


§ Send me SCRAP FUN FOR EVERYONE. I will post. 
: man $1.98 plus postage on arrival. If Iam not Belts ed 


a 


No more “What can I do” 
when children have to stay, 
indoors. Their time will be 
creatively occupied, their 


with my book, I will return it within 5 days and my 
money will be refunded. (To ‘me postage charge, en- 


close $2.00 with this coupon. 


hands and mind educated Money enclosed Send C.O.D. 
to useful practical purposes. ; MAME 
42 West 18th St., New York 11, N.Y CITY. eee 


A Question-Box Report on 


ARITHMETIC 
FOR 


YOUNG AMERICA 


By JOHN R. CLARK and others 


What has been done to teach meanings? 
In building rules and generalizations, a wide variety of experiences, visual aids, 
and challenges to discovery are provided to easy and meaningful the transi- 
tion from concrete to the abstract. 

Is the sequential nature of the number system consistently recognized? 
A logical, sequential course is worked out in which continuous attention is given 
to ae teaching the meaning of number, in the presentation of the 
processes, in the maintenance program. 

What about review and maintenance? 


Review is never monotonous for new material is skillfully interwoven with old. 
The rich, varied, and interesting program of review and testing enables the child 
to check constantly on his growing body of knowledge. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


— 


Of Interest to Teacher and Pupil Alike 


In water color and crayon work you should have this book of landscapes. 
Many are in color with complete directions included. (Limited quantity 
due to paper shortage.) 

Book 9"x12”—125 Landscapes. Postpaid $1.00. Check or money order. 
NEILSON DRAWING BOOK CO., Box 427, Pocatello, Idaho 


THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 
(Continued from page 8) 


Winter WEATHER 
Frozen over is the brook, 
White is every meadow nook; 
Snow is falling fast around, 


| O'er the hard and frozen ground. 


Birds have gone far south together, 

Fleeing from the winter weather; 

Flowers beneath the ground are hid- 
den, 

Waiting to come when they are bid- 
den. 


Oh, many times has winter come, 

With all its snow and wind; 

But what care we when this we 
know— 

That spring’s not far behind? 


ANNE Ruoapes, 5th Grade 
Asheville Country Day School, 
Asheville, N.C. 

NanineE Ipprmcs, Teacher 


Anne has borrowed an idea from 
Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind” 


a part of her poem that we know she 
has made the thought her own. 


Ase LINCOLN 


Abe Lincoln was a frontier boy; 

He hated men who would destroy. 

He loved to read by. firelight, 

‘And sometimes he would read all 
night. 

We all think of-him as the one 

Who for us has overcome 

The dreadful slavery of that age, 

Which darkens many a history page. 


He died in 1865, 

Yet in all hearts he’s still alive. 
To all the world his fame is sent. 
He was our greatest president. 


Derryt Ocpen, Grade 
Union College Elementary School, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

MauRINnE PETERSON, Supervisor 


Derryl’s sincere tribute to Lincoln, 
in couplet form, shows a knowledge 
of Lincoln’s life and times, as well as 
an appreciation of his greatness. 


THe FLYCATCHER 


A jewel; a piece of the sinking sun, 
A spot of red in a tall green tree, 
A flash in the shade of the chicken 


run— 
That’s what the flycatcher is to me. 


A joy; a song in my heart when the 
day is gray, 

A whistle from heaven that I can see, 

A note from the sky, “Sing,” it seems 
to say— 

That’s what the flycatcher is to me. 


A ruby that glows and dances so gay, 

Precious and priceless, wondrous free; 

A laugh and a song, in color, all 
day— 

That’s what the flycatcher is to me. 
YVONNE Beecrorr, 8th Grade 
Camp School, Charcas, $.L.P., Mexico 

Winnie Vatverve, Teacher 


The flycatcher in Yvonne’s poem is 
the vermilion flycatcher, which lives 
in Mexico and the Southwest. Many 
of us live too far north to see it, but 
we can appreciate its beauty after 


. 
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reading what Yvonne has written. 


for her fina] stanza, but it is so much | 


HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


PRE-PRIMERS, READING and WRITING 


Name 
] No. 550-Reading Seatwork 1 1 
(] No. 551-Reading Seatwork 2 1 
(J No. 552-Reading Seatwork 3 1,2 


[} No. 553-Reading Seatwork 4 1,2 
[] As the Very Young See It Pre-Pr. 
Kindergarten Fun—Animated _Pre-Pr. 
(J Reading Readiness Pre-Pr. 
Can Do It Pre-Pr. 
Pre-Primer for the Pre-Pr. 
) My First Reading Unit 1 

() My Second Reading Unit 2 
(J Reading Seatwork Exercises 1,2 
(0 Writing Is Easy 2,3 

LANGUAGE 
(J Second Grade Language 2 
(] Third Grade Language 3 
(] Fourth Grade Language 4 
C) Fifth Grade Language 5 
(J Sixth Grade 6 
ARITHMETIC 

(] Fun With Numbers-Book 1 1 
"] Fun With Numbers-Book 2 2 
C] Fun With Numbers-Book 3 3 
(J Fun With Numbers-Book 4 4 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(J Our Playhouse 1,2 
The Farm 1-3 
(] The House on the Farm 1-3 
C First Book on Safety 1-3 
CL] No. 554-Our Community 2,3 
{} Our Friends the Eskimos 2,3 
{] Child Life in Holland 2-4 
The Woodland Indians 2-4 
Romantic Mission Lands 3-5- 
(] Land of Mexico 3-6 
(] Journeys in Distant Lands 4-6 
(] Adventures in California 4-7 
(] Secial Studies of the U. S. 5 

{J Our Friends of Many Countries 5-8 
L] Life in China 6-8 
(] The Beginnings of Democracy 6-8 
Man’‘s First Music 6-8 
] My Book About Travel 2,3 
() Adventures in Boatiand 3,4 
( The Story of Transportation 6-8 


NATURE STUDIES 


~] My Bird Color Book . 3-8 
_] Our American Birds 4-8 
(] Sixteen Common Birds 5-8 
C] Spring Wild Flowers 5-8 
(CJ Wild Flowers of California 5-8 
Interesting Insects 5-8 
(] Birds, Flowers, and Insects 5-8 
C] Birds and Flowers 5-8 
C] Birds and Insects 5-8 
(] Flowers and Insects 5-8 
The Animal Farm 3,4 
( The Zoo 3,4 
C] Wild Life Near By 3,4 
(J Sixteen American Trees 45 


CLASSROOM DECORATIONS 


TEACHER HELPS 


(1) Seasons of the Year 

[] Bordering the School Year All 

(| Master Music Forms, 25 sheets 

Hectomaps 

() Outline Maps No. 1001 

] Outline Maps No. 1 

(-] Outline Maps No. 2 

(] Time, Please (Game, not 
duplicating) 1,2 


( Send descriptive price list of com- 
plete line of duplicators, gelatin films, 
duplicating papers, inks, pencils, carbon 
paper, cleansing cream, and other dup- 


licating supplies. 


GEL-STEN 
SUPPLY CO.., Inc. 
Brookfield, Illinois 
044 Hill St, Los Angeles 


Rass 


125 
125 
125 
125 
.30 
30 
.50 
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1.50 
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LET’S LAUGH 
(Continued from page 11) 


When I gave one of my first-grade 
pupils his first report card, I said, 
“Take. this home and have your 
mother sign it.” te 

“Then can I cash it at any bank?” 
he inquired. 

VELMA BOSCHEE 
Sutton, North Dakota 


One day a teacher remarked to her 
pupils: “On the whole, this class does 
more studying than any of my other 
classes.” 

Whereupon a boy yelled, “Yippee 

One of his classmates said, “Why 
are you yelling? You don’t study.” 

“I don’t care; I’m part of the 
whole,” came the reply. 

Giapys OLIVER 
Fincastle, Kentucky 


I had explained at length to my 
fifth-grade social-science class how I 
had seen President Wilson and how I 
remembered the way he had worked 
to get the League of Nations organ- 
ized 


Ray kept his eyes riveted on me, 
and when I stopped he burst out, “I 
bet you remember all about President 
Lincoln, too!” 

VALERIE QUERTERMOUS 
Star City, Arkansas 


Nancie told her mother that her 
second grade had studied about a poet 
who was born in February, but she 
didn’t know his name. — 

“Was it Longfellow?” her mother 
inquired, 

“I don’t know,” replied Nancie. 
“I only saw his head.” 

Jupy Leicu 
Algoma, Wisconsin 


My small niece had been given a 
very pretty doll. When I heard her 
remark one day that her doll had 
“glamour,” I asked whether she knew 
what that was. “Yes,” she replied. 
“That’s what mothers put on in front 
of the mirror before they go. out.” 

FRANK KIERNAN 
Brooklyn, New York 


“Where does butter come from?” a 
little girl was asked in school. 
“From butterflies,” she replied. 
MarRTHA WALLACE 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Charles, who is in the second grade 
in our rural school, overheard the 
fourth-grade’ discussion on air cir- 
culation in a room—how warm air 
rises, and so on. One cold, frosty 
morning he suggested, “We should 
have jacks on our desks; then on cold 
Mornings we could jack ourselves up 
to the warm air and stay until we 
were warm enough to come down.” 

DorotHy MONTE! 
Pontiac, Illinois 


The seventh grade had been read- 
ing “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves” 
and came across the word swet. 

“What is suet?” asked the teacher. 

Someone replied that it is fat. 

Then David raised his hand. “Al- 
so,” he said, “it is what comes out of 

cys.” 

BLANCHE F, PETERSON 
Monroe, Connecticut 


Johnnie, aged six, was an interested 


discussed the weather upon returning 
to the house after doing the chores. 
Johnnie spent the rest of the evening 
. going first to the door and then to 
the window to look outside. When 
someone finally asked what he was do- 
ing, he explained, “Grandfather said 
we'd see zero before morning and 
I thought if I watched I could. see 
him before I went to bed.” 
AMLEEN WATKINS 


listener as his father and grandfather 


“Little Black Sambo” was our lit- 
tle girl’s favorite story. After play- 
ing in the snow one day, she wanted 


- to bring her snowballs into thg house 


with her. I decided to let her put 


| “them ina dish in the kitchen, think- 


ing it would be a good lesson in sci- 
ence. As soon as she finished eating 
her lunch, she ran to get her snow- 
balls. After a moment of silence, she 
called to me, “Oh, Mother, my snow- 
balls are just like the tigers’ butter!” 
HazeEL SEGRUN 


A building in our town had burned 
the preceding night, and the children 
were discussing it at school the next 
day. 

One little girl remarked, “Someone 
y it afire. I just know somebody 

id!” 

“Aw, they didn’t either,” retorted 
an important-looking little boy. “My 
daddy says the building had just been 
wired for electricity and it had some 
shortening in it.” 

Donatp Hayes 


Wichita, Kansas 


Superior, Wisconsin Orleans, Indiana 


BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Here, in one volume soon to be available, 
is a concise, authoritative record of post- 
war 1946. 526 eminent men and women of 
our time have contributed its 1217 articles, 
300 tables and charts, and 400 illustra- 
tions. A million and a half words, 896 
pages. An esteemed aid to teachers. 


WORLD ATLAS 


In one volume of more than 570 pages, 
there are more than 300 maps in full color, 
including airline distances, world spheres 
of influence and a time zone chart. 2719 
tables give geographical, sociological and 
economic facts of 190 countries and 9 
major regions. Index of 100,000 entries. 


“Join” Your Faculty When 
You Use BRITANNICA 


4054 of the greatest experts in the 
major fields of knowledge have con- 
tributed to the 1947 printing of the 
continuously revised Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. In Britannica’s 24 vol- 
umes, its distinguished editors have 
brought together enough of the sum 
of man’s useful knowledge to consti- 
tute a library of 500 to 1000 books. 
Scholars from more than 550 univer- 
sities, colleges and other scientific, cul- 
tural and educational institutions; 
scientists, engineers, writers, teachers, 
statesmen and other authorities from 
62 countries contributed to the 1947 
Britannica. The monumental Britan- 
nica: 38,000,000 words, 26,445 large 
pages, 17,588 illustrations, 736 maps, 
500,000 index references. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


The encyclopaedia designed especially for children in the elementary grades. 12 
volumes of scientifically selected information written in sentences carefully 
checked for structure, length and simplicity of vocabulary. Educators themselves 
—more than 200 recognized leaders in teaching—are among the principal con- 
 tributors. Its thorough index is designed to help develop the “look-it-up” habit. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT ANY OF THE MEMBERS OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FAMILY, WRITE TO: 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 106-3 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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MIMEOGRAPH BRAND DUPLICATC 
MODEL 91. General purpose, medium 


price. Closed cylinder. Turns out those clear, wos te 
low-cost, black-and-white copies by tens or hundreds, 


want them. Easy to use color, too 


COPYRIGHT 1967, A, 8, DICK COMPANY 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. TI-247 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Place my order for Model___Mimeograph 
brand duplicator with the distributor nearest me. 


[] Have a salesman call. 


[J Send me more information on Model__ 


ee 
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Home the Zoo 


THIS picture will help to motivate primary pupils 
as they study zoo animals. Use it for discussion les- 
sons and to encourage pupils to dictate individual and 
group stories for blackboard and chart reading. Mount- 


ed, and classified with other such material, it will 


readily be available as an aid to creative expression 
in the intermediate grades. Through the medium of pic- 
ture study, pupils may be led to develop paragraphs and 
stories of their own, or to make drawings for a picto- 
rial representation of their original ideas, 
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DEVELOPING RIGHT ATTITUDES 


WILLIS A. SUTTON 


Guest Lecturer, “The Reader’s Digest”; and Superintendent Emeritus, Public Schools, ‘Atlanta, Georgia 


is direction in which we go in life is far 
more important than any specific goal. 
In fact the setting up of any terminal goal is 
detrimental to growth. greatest single 
element in my philosophy of life is compre- 
hended within the word becoming. ‘The very 
processes of life demonstrate that the ultimate 
reality of all our thinking and doing is in a 
continual moving and going forward, without 
any definite belief that we should stop or stay 
in some particular spot. Life never has been, 
and never can be, static. It is always mov- 
ing. One of the evidences of life is activity. 

The fundamental idea of every mother, 
nurse, nussery-school teacher, and primary 
teacher should be to give children the proper 
attitudes toward life. Then all problems in 
education and in life are solved. 

I believe it is just as easy to help little children to become un- 
selfish as it is to allow them to become self-centered. Has it 
ever occurred to you that during the days of babyhood and 
childhood, practically every effort is expended in the direction 
of making the child self-centered and in many instances selfish? 
Some of it seems difficult to avoid, but much of it comes from 
the fact that we want to enjoy our children rather than to mold 
them into useful personalities. 

It is true that parents must attend to children’s discomforts 
when they cry, must attempt to interpret their symptoms of 
distress and to alleviate their aches and pains. Having even 
these necessary things done may lead a child to feel that those 
about him owe him special consideration. Many of the things 
that are done for a child tend to intensify his selfish interest 
and to create in him the idea that his parents and the world in 
general were made to do his bidding. Nevertheless, if we try, 
even babies can be made to realize that the comfort and wel- 
fare of others should be a concern of their lives; and little 
children are as easily led into unselfish activity as into willful 
and self-centered interest. 

I believe that winter and spring are particularly adapted to 
turning the thoughts of children toward unselfish and ideal ac- 
tion, In the depth of winter, when some sections of our coun- 
try are experiencing exceedingly cold weather, and many of our 
states are covered with snow, comfort comes to us usually 
through gifts of nature. 

The room in which children study or play is a gift of Mother 
Earth in stone, brick, and wood; the materials in the furni- 
ture which we use have been provided by Mother Nature. The 
warmth that comes from the radiator or from the stove in the 
corner of the room is a gift to us from an unselfish and shar- 
ing world. Our wool clothing comes to us from animals which 
share their coats with us to keep us warm, and people have la- 
bored in field and factory to prepare it for our use. The lunch 
which we eat includes foods from many lands, some of them 
sunny and mild, and some bleak and cold. All have made a 
contribution that winter might be bearable and that we might 
be comfortable and happy. 

Leading a child to see the beautiful is possibly the easiest of 
all efforts in education, and yet how many times we miss this 


opportunity. If children live with the beautiful, it will not be 


long before they will indicate a definite love of the morally and 
spiritually beautiful things of life. 

Many of us do not think of winter as a time of beauty. I 
shall never forget when bare trees first became beautiful to me. 
I was near Topeka, Kansas; it was a dark, bleak, and dreary 


day. The wind was blowing at a terrific rate. I looked out of | 
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my train window and saw great bare trees, 
beautiful in shape, swaying in the wind. It 
seemed to me that each little twig was trying 
to kiss its brother or sister, trying to help by 
its embrace to hold it in its proper place. 
I felt that the giant trunks were steadying 

themselves in the solid earth. The beauty of 
these trees without a single leaf came to my 
soul like a new revelation. 

We can use a snow scene to develop a love 
for beauty and cleanliness of soul in our chil- 
dren. Even a bobsled and ice skates can be 
instrumental in giving them a sense of beauty. 
The figures cut on the ice, the graceful move- 
ments, the undulating motion of the bobsled, 
the red cheeks of the girls and boys as they 
enjoy the winter sports—all of these may be 
pointed out to them as things of beauty. 

In many sections of our country, buds commence to show 
themselves during February. Then winter and spring pre- 
sent a combined lesson. What an opportunity to teach beauty 
and to give an understanding of God’s love! The buds have 
been wrapped most carefully. They have been protected so 
that they might live during the winter. Now they are ready 
to respond to the sunlight, the dampness of the earth, the rain 
and the dew, and to swell and burst into glorious beauty. 

A tulip bed properly prepared can be one of the. motivating 
activities in a child’s life. As we dig deep in the earth in 
October and November we can tell children how important it 
is that they and the tulips should have a good bed. As we cover 
the bulbs with fertilizer and humus, we can explain that a child 
who gets his full amount of sleep in a good bed and eats nour- 
ishing food will awaken with bright eyes and happy smiles, just 
as the tulip which has been planted deeply, has slept long, and 
has been properly nourished, will rise on a long graceful stem 
with a large blossom and exquisite color. 

The activities of winter and spring offer manifold opportu- 
nities for instilling in children a love of the good and the true 
and the beautiful. It is best to allow them to absorb moral and 
spiritual lessons without too much emphasis from the teacher. 
If children are led to have an unselfish attitude toward nature 
in winter and spring, it will be very easy to teach them an un- 
selfish attitude toward those around them in the home, in the 
school, and on the playground. 

For some years I have been attempting a little experiment 
with two great-nieces of mine. I had noticed that these chil- 
dren were inclined to think each of herself, and that they were 
developing a rather selfish attitude. When I found a post card 
that represented some unselfish service, I would write on this 
card how Beverly should be unselfish and thoughtful toward her 
sister Barbara, or how Barbara should be thinking of the hap- 
piness and pleasure of Beverly. By constantly repeating this 
theme, using pictures of historical incidents and beautiful 
scenes from nature, but never forcing the lesson, I have been 
most happy to see a —— attitude and a new motivation of 
each child’s life. 

We cannot give chilies: the idea that all pleasures and all 
good things were made for them alone, and expect them to 
grow into unselfish characters. We must teach little children 
to think of mother and father, of sisters, brothers, and friends 
as those whom they are to love and to whom they can minister. 
In my opinion the keynote of every truly great personality is 
found in the word “others.” The greatest of all personalities 
found the deepest expression of His life and His death in aving 
and dying for others. | , 
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Reading First Grade 


LEEBA KEHOE 
Teacher, First Grade, State Street School, New Albany, Indiana 


HE many skills which are 
necessary for successful read- 
ing are utilized and improved by 


supplementary reading in school : 


and at home, Our first-grade li- 
brary, because it stimulated in- 
terest and promoted such reading, 
has been an invaluable aid. 

At the beginning of the second 
semester, we planned a library 
hour for each Friday afternoon. 
By that time the pupils had ac- 
quired a foundation for reading. 
This period has been so successful 
that the children would like to 
have it oftener. During the week, 
they check out a book they want 
to read. They study it at home or 


during work periods at school, . 


often helping one another. Then, 
standing on a platform made of 
six big building blocks, they read 
a short story, or an interesting 
portion of a story, to the class 
during the library hour. 

The children study industri- 
ously, knowing that we will have 
a short period of criticism after 
each pupil reads. The following 
questions are discussed. Was the 
story read smoothly? Was it read 
with expression? Did the reader 
stand well? Did he hold his book 
correctly? Could we hear him? 


We have several rules for the 
audience to follow. The children 
are to sit well, be good listeners, 
and not interrupt. 

The pupils enjoy praising, sug- 
gesting improvements, and trying 
to better their own reading from 
week to week. All of this is car- 
ried over into regular reading 
periods, 

When we first instituted our 
library, the principal and I decid- 
ed that it would be worth while 
for the children to develop early 
the habit of taking care of books. 

In the front of every book we 
pasted a small holder, containing 
a borrower’s card. On each card 
I printed the title of the book, 
the name of the publisher, and a 
key number, such as A-1, A-2, 
B-1, B-2. I also entered the list 
of books and their key number 
on a record sheet, in case any of 
the volumes became lost and I 
wanted to reorder. 

After selecting books to take 
home, the children printed their 
names on the cards, which they 
left in a box on my desk. Only 
a few minutes were required each 


“Please Take Care of Me.” 


morning to “check in” the books. 
(The children were allowed to 
keep a book several days, if they 
wished to read it all.) By using 
this system, every book was ac- 
counted for. 

The high-school printing de- 
partment made for us a thousand 
paper covers bearing the words, 
The 
pupils were required to protect 
the books with the covers when 
taking them home and returning 
them. During the day, the cov- 
ers were kept in their desks. Just 
as soon as one wore out, another 
was supplied. 

In addition, the children made 
several regulations for the care 
of the books, and posted them in 
the library corner. They included 
the following: Have clean hands 
when using a book. Turn pages 
carefully. Use a bookmark. 

The pupils discussed the dam- 
age done to books when younger 
sisters.and brothers handled them. 
They suggested that they them- 
selves handle the books when pre- 
school girls and boys wanted to 
look at them. The surprisingly 


Preparing Our Primary Play 


CLARA Y. POWERS 
Teacher, Primary Grades, King School, Moundville, Alabama 


N ouR rural-school primary 
room, we needed play equip- 
ment, and a place set aside where 
children could amuse themselves 
in their leisure time. As we had 
very little money for this pur- 
pose, I arranged a play corner in 
the following manner, at a cost 
of less than ten dollars. 

First, I secured eleven apple 
boxes, because generally they are 
well made. Then-I had two plat- 
forms made from dressed ten- 
inch planks. The width was the 
same as the side of the boxes. 
One platform was long enough 
to hold seven of the boxes; the 
other was long enough to hold 
two of them. The boxes. were 
nailed to the planks. 

On top of one of the two box- 
es, another box was placed to 
form an upstairs room for a 
paper-doll house. The two ends 
of the eleventh box were used to 
form a gable roof over the doll- 
house. A window was cut in 


the back of each story of the 
house. Blinds (sides of a cigar 
box, with a’ diamond-shaped cut- 
out in the upper end of each 
blind) were nailed to the outside 
of each window so that the house 
looked very realistic. 

The outside of the house was 
painted white, the roof red, the 
floors brown, and the blinds 
green. The inside walls were pa- 
pered with ceiling wallpaper. The 
remaining apple boxes and both 
the platforms were painted pale 
green. 

The two platforms of boxes 
were then arranged in a corner of 
the room, which was lighted by 
two windows, in the form of a 
long ell, with an opening for a 
door. Two fifty-cent linoleum 
rugs were bought for the floor 
covering, and a sturdy little oak 
chair cost less than three dollars. 


I brought from home a metal ta- 
ble and chair which my children 
had used. 

Several tin cans were secured. 
These were painted bright colors 
and then a hardy trailing vine 
was planted in each one. The 
children helped with the painting 
and planting. The cans were ar- 
ranged on top of the apple boxes. 
Bucket lids were used for drain- 
age saucers. 

A decal picture of a Mother 
Goose character was pasted on the 
back (outside) of each apple box. 
The pictures and trailing vines 
gave our play corner an inviting 
appearance. 

In the boxes, which opened in- 
to the play corner, were placed 
peg boards, modeling clay, blocks, 
beads for stringing, sewing cards, 
water colors, paper dolls, puzzles, 
and other games and toys. Many 
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good condition of our books, aft- 
er being checked out many times, 
shows that the children try to 
follow their rules. 

Preprimers, primers, or supple- 
mentary readers issued by reliable 
publishers are good books for. the 
library. Their vocabulary will be 
generally familiar, but they will 
also contain enough new words 
for enrichment. 

Audience reading is one of the 
many valuable activities in which 
library books can be used. I have 
observed a number of children 
grow in ability and confidence 
through participation. Two boys 
who were quite intelligent had 
not shown any great ability in 
their work, but under the library 
plan they blossomed out in abili- 
ty to read. They responded to 
praise, and enjoyed an audience. 
Most of all, they liked being 
permitted to select stories which 
suited their taste, with words 
and sentence construction not too 
“babyish” for their more mature 
experience. 

The library hour, if continued 
in the second grade, should help 
to build a solid foundation for 
using social-studies references in 


the upper grades. 


Corner 


children brought contributions 
from home. 

Our play corner served us 
mostly for recreation and relax- 
ation. When the children were 
not busy with their lessons, they 
enjoyed the various games and 
toys. I found it best to limit to 
two the number who might play 
there at one time. We also had a 
rule that undue noise would bring 
the children back to their desks. . 

Frequently a child would ask 
that he be allowed to study a les- 
son in the play corner, because he 
would be undisturbed. The pu- 
pils also liked to “call flash cards” 
there for the same reason. 

The children seemed to regard 
that part of the room as their 
own. They cleaned it, kept it in 
order, and tended the plants. 

Our play corner was of great 
value to our classroom life. A 
co-operative spirit existed among 
the children in the building and 
the sharing of their playroom. 
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HIs unit on beavers came 

about as all teachers like to 
have such work evolve. An adult 
who was interested in this partic- 
ular group of children told them 
about a beaver dam that had been 
discovered in the locality. Since 
the subject was entirely new to 
most of the pupils, they were ea- 
ger to find out more about these 
fascinating animals. 

In one pupil-teacher planning 
period, those questions which the 
children wished to have answered 
were listed. Problems were raised 
and settled to the satisfaction of 
the class. Then through a proc- 
ess of assorting, rearranging, and 
relisting, coherence was given to 
the material. Some of the salient 
questions were the following. 


What We Want to Know 


1. Where do beavers live? 

2. How many rooms are in 
their lodges? 

3. How do the beavers get in- 
to them? 

4. Why do beaver lodges not 
float away? 

5. Why dobeavers build dams? 

6. How large do beavers grow? 

7. How large are their teeth 
and how many have they? 

8. What enemies do they have? 

9. How do they get away from 
them? 

10. Who takes care of the ba- 
bies? 

11. What do they eat? 

12. How large a tree can they 
cut down? 

13. What happens when their 
ponds freeze? 

14. Is their fur valuable? 

These questions were mounted 
on a chart, and displayed on an 
easel, so that the children could 
“live” with them daily. 

As a result of scouting through 
home and school library material, 
a bibliography was made for class 
use. This was augmented by the 
reference material found in chil- 
dren’s encyclopedias. 

Books relating to beavers were 
arranged conveniently near the 
question chart for leisure-time 
browsing. Then the titles and 


‘authors of these books were listed 


on a chart matching the one used 
for displaying questions. The 
children became familiar with the 
books and chose stories and ac- 
companying pictures that they 
wished to present to the class. 
Other books with more difficult 
vocabulary were placed on a chart 
for teacher presentation. 

The children became increas- 
ingly conscious of the many sides 
to this science study as material 
found at home began to pour in- 
to the classroom. A zealous father 


SECOND GRADE LEARNS 


Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, Richland, Washington 


helped his energetic son build a 
model beaver lodge as that phase 
of work was covered. A mother, 
who was stirred by her daughter’s 
enthusiasm for the study, added 
to the orienting period of the 
unit by making .from brown 
crinkly fur material a fuzzy toy 
beaver and a large beaver mask 
to use in dramatizations. Sticks 
gnawed by beavers were brought 
from the dam. 

From the scientific phase of 
the subject the class went to the 
aesthetic side and began collect- 
ing poems and songs. A patron- 
poet was called in by the group 
to supply an original poem about 
beavers, since there appeared to 
be a dearth of published materi- 
al. Introduction of this original 
work furnished the proper stimu- 
lus to the group, who began to 
write original verses and stories 
about beavers. Writing, reading 
to the class for evaluation, and 
subsequent rewriting brought out 
commendable one-paragraph sto- 
ries and short poems. Three ex- 
amples are given here. 


Beavers’ TEETH AND YOUNG ONES 

The beavers are called rodents be- 
cause they have four incisors. They 
use their incisors for cutting down 
trees and pulling off bark. They use 
their back teeth for grinding and eat- 
ing. They eat bark, twigs, berries, 
and lily roots. Beavers are mammals 
because they feed their babies with 
their milk. Each mother has from 
three to four little beavers. The 
mother cares for the young. 

Brian Calderwood 


Yes, Furs ARE PREcIous 
The trappers trap the beavers. 
They skin them. Then they hang 
them upside down to dry. The skins 
go to the storehouse to be made into 
coats. Then the trappers sell them. 
John Williams 


View Co. 


compared 


ture gives one an idea of the size of a beaver as 
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A SCIENCE UNIT 


VIOLA PRICE 


BRowNIE BEAVER 
While we were on our vacation one 
day ve 
We saw some beavers at work and at 
Play. 
They cut down trees - 
And carry them down to the stream. 
They lay them neatly side by side 
So they will have a place to hide. 
As days pass by they pile them high 
So they will have a place to keep 
warm and dry. 
Dickie Bononcini 

An appealing song about bea- 
vers often “tuned” the class for 
the day’s science period. One child 
started the song and the others 
joined in. Many times a choral 
reading from Paddy the Beaver 
launched the class on a day’s hard 
study and concentration. 

One day the news reached us 
that a large beaver had been 
trapped by an authorized project 
trapper near the dam. So this ex- 
citing “find” prompted plans for 
a trip to get underway. The class 
outlined the necessary procedures: 
scheduling the bus, and choosing 
boys to assist at crossings, guides 
for the tour, and finally “minute 
men” to watch for the unexpect- 
ed and to safeguard every stop 
en route. It was suggested that 
one of the room mothers be asked 
to assist on the bus,. because the 
presence of another adult was a 
transportation regulation. 

This tour proved to be a real 
thrill; all of the factual material 


“came to life.” Discussion at the . 


site of the dam brought to light 
more questions and others were 
answered on seeing a beaver lodge, 
a dam, holes burrowed 'in banks, 
and gnawed trees in the process 
of being towed to -the stream. 
Upon the return of the children, 
sketches were made of salient fea- 


tures of the dam, and discussion 


to that of a man. 


of interesting points clarified all 
of the listed questions. Number 
combinations were worked out 
during the trip, as, for exam- 
ple: 8 gnawed trees -+ 2 gnawed 
trees = 10 gnawed trees. When 
studying the beaver’s teeth, we 
found that there are ten in each 
jaw: 10 + 10 = 20. 

The, culminating activity for 
the unit took the form of a Bea- 
ver Tea to which parents were in- 
vited. An invitation containing 
a warm friendly verse put the 
plans under way. Each child de- 
signed his own invitation. Some 
decided to use carefully colored 
pictures of beavers’ enemies, as 
wolf, loon, or otter cub. The 
invitation carried this message. 
Parents dear, we wish to tell 
Our beaver poems, stories, well. 
Please do come to our Beaver Tea, 


And hear them all first hand fromme. | 


_ A class discussion showed the 
need for clear presentation _ of 
material in the order studied to 
give coherence and help the par- 
ents to understand. Then each 
child decided how he could most 
effectively present his part to the 
parents, having a choice of song, 
story, or poem. 

During the study, a mural on 
the subject was made with colored 
chalk. Each child first drew in- 
dividual pictures and afterward 
the class helped him to evaluate 
them. A choice was made for 
each scene on the mural. Class- 
mates helped with coloring indi- 
vidual scenes as the story, on 
butcher’s paper, was built up. 
A child was selected to present 
the story of this mural to the 
audience. 

A climax to the Beaver Tea was _. 
voted to be a dramatization of a 
story about a beaver. Lines were 
improvised and words put into 
the mouths of “beavers” selected 
by the class. Stage properties 
were worked out to convey the 
suggestion of setting and char- 
acters. The lodge and beaver’s 
head were used to good advantage 
to furnish atmosphere. 

Great anticipation changed to 
realization as the tea afternoon 
arrived. Each child introduced 
his parents to the group. Then 
the program started, each child 
enthusiastically contributing his 
part. . (Continued on page 84) 
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ABOUT BEAVERS the ret are suretobe worth while 


| Here we see a beaver beside a tree stump, from which he cut the tree. Beavers riddled this young forest, felling and carrying off the trees by 
ored Notice his long coarse outer hair. Is that what fur coats are made from? the score. Why are such destructive wild animais protected by law? 


The Courtesy, N.Y. State Conservation Dept. 


Courtesy, N.Y. State Conservation Dept. 


If you saw a barrier of logs and sticks and stones across a stream, like To repair their dam, as this beaver is doing, beavers sometimes cut logs 
one pictured here, how could you tell that it was a beaver dam? deep in the woods and float them to the dam through canals they have dug. 
Ewing Galloway Courtesy, N.Y. State Conservation Dept. 


This view of a beaver shows clearly his cutting toolp. Theos four front Here is a beaver lodge built above the water level in the middle 
teeth, softer on the inner, than the outer surface, are kept constantly sharp. stream. Where is the entrance? Where else do beavers build homes 
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‘wing Galloway 3 


A picture dictionary is an invaluable aid to vocabulary build- 
ing in first and second grades. Reproduce it on the black- 
board, or on newsprint, brown paper, or cardboard. If desired, 
an individual copy can be made for each child. Use simple 


USING PICTURE DICTIONARY 


ROSE LEARY LOVE 
Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, Charlotte, North Carolina 


drawings, and make sure that the children know what they 
stand for.. The seatwork on the opposite page is based on the 
vocabulary of the Picture Dictionary. Other sets of seatwork 
based on the dictionary can easily be made to suit your needs. 
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box 
bird 
baby 
bed 
a ball 
a girl 
© a pumpkin 
the: rain 
the sun 
table 
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> an umbrella 
co” a wagon 


a tree 


little 
big 


line 
cross 
ring 
red 
blue 
yellow 
green 
orange 


black 


brown 


over 


on 
in 


under 


around 
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Draw four birds ina tree. 
Color one bird blue. = 
Color three birds red. 

Color the tree green. 

Draw a boy under an umbrella. 


Put a black hat on the boy. 


Draw a girl under an umbrella. 


Put a brown hat on the girl. 
Color the umbrella red. 


Draw eight balls. 


Color five balls red. 


Color three balls green. 

Draw a boy with a little blue 
ball. 

Draw a girl with a big yellow 
ball. 

Write boy with blue color. 

Write girl with green color. 


Draw six balloons. 

Color one balloon red. 
Color one balloon blue. 
Color two balloons yellow. 
Color two balloons green. 
Draw one yellow wagon. 
Put a line under the wagon. 


Draw two orange pumpkins in 
a box. | 

Draw the sun over a tree. 

Draw a baby in a bed. 

Write baby under the picture. 

Draw a rabbit in the rain un- 
der a gréen tree. 


Draw one big wagon. 

Color it red. 

Put four apples in the wagon. 

Color the apples yellow. 

Draw one little wagon. 

Draw a boy pulling the little 
wagon. ~ 

Draw a big table. 

Draw a ball under the table. 

Put a cross on the ball. 


Draw seven boxes. 


Color four boxes red. 


Color two boxes blue. 

Color one box yellow. 

Draw a blue ring around the 
red boxes. 

Draw a red ring around the 
blue boxes. 

Draw five rabbits. 


Number the rabbits. 
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Billy’s Monkey Trap 


FLORENCE R. SCHROTH 


NE day when Billy Benton 

came home from school, a 
surprise was Waiting for him. As 
usual, he had stopped at the zoo 
for a few minutes. Living in a 
large city, Billy passed the park 
zoo every day on his way to and 
from school. 

Billy had stopped in front of 
the monkey éage to watch Jocko, 
his favorite monkey, perform his 
cute tricks. It was always great 
fun to watch Jocko, who was the 
smartest monkey in the cage. But 
today Jocko didn’t seem to be 
there, so Billy trudged on home, 
thinking to himself, “I wonder 
why Jocko wasn’t with the other 
monkeys? Oh, maybe Mr. Brown 
took him out to give him a bath.” 
(Mr. Brown was the keeper of the 
monkey cage.) 

However, when Billy started 
up the walk to the back door of 
his house and saw his mother set 
a pie on the kitchen window sill, 
he forgot all about the monkey. 
“Oh, Mother, baking day!” Billy 
called, as he skipped up the walk. 
“I can hardly wait for a piece of 
that piel” 

But all of a sudden he stopped 
short, with his left foot scarcely 
touching the ground. A queer 
noise made him look up at the 


back-porch roof. Then, while he 
was still trying to see what caused 
it, something moved and jumped 
to the porch railing. “Oh, could 
it be?” Billy asked himself, too 
surprised to call to his mother. 
Yes, he had guessed right. It was 
that clever little monkey, Jocko, 


who must have escaped from the ~ 


keeper when the monkey cage 
was being cleaned, and found his 
way here. 

What was Billy to do? He 
must catch Jocko, so that the zoo 
would not lose him, but calling 
out might frighten the monkey 
away. He finally decided to go 
into the house by the front door 
and seek his mother’s advice. 
When he told her about the es- 
caped monkey, she was too sur- 
prised to think of any ideas for 
catching Jocko. Billy, though, 
was:already making plans. He 
must certainly find-some way of 
getting that monkey back to the 


Z00. 

Quickly he took the pie out 
of the window, for maybe Jocko 
had smelled it and wanted some. 
Mother let Billy put little pieces 
of the piecrust on the sill to coax 
the monkey up there. On the 
porch he scattered crumbs and 
chunks of banana in a sort of 


trail that led to the window sill 
and on into the kitchen. Next 
he tied a long cord to a strong 
stick of wood, and this stick he 
put under the window screen to 
keep it open. In the kitchen he 
set things away, so that Jocko 
could not do any damage if he 
did come in. Then, with both 
doors closed, all Billy could do 
was to wait patiently to see 
whether his trap worked. 

But he didn’t have to wait 
long. Very soon, Jocko came 
sniffing toward the open window, 


snatching up morsels of delicious 


food as he happily jumped about. 
What a treat this was for a mon- 


key! However, his freedom wasn’t 
going to last much longer. The 
minute Jocko got inside the win- 


_ dow and into the kitchen, Billy 


pulled the cord and the screen 
shut. Jocko was trapped! Billy 
called to his mother to telephone 
Mr. Brown. Then he closed the 
window, and -Jocko seemed to un- 
derstand there was no way to get 
out. However, he munched con- 
tentedly on pieces of banana and 
was enjoying it when Mr. Brown 
arrived and gently picked him 
up. Then he looked at Billy and 
chattered excitedly, as if to say, 
“I thought I was smart, but you 
are too smart for me!” 


The Blue House Slippers 


FRANCES WHITE 


AVID was so excited that he 
woke up much earlier than 
usual. He looked under his bed 
first thing. Yes, the little blue 
house slippers were really there. 
David’s mother had bought them 
only the day before. They were 
fuzzy and felt very warm and 
snug when he tried them on at 


bedtime. 


At breakfast, David kept look- 
ing at his new house slippers. He 
didn’t want to put on his leather 
shoes; the blue slippers were too 
comfy to take off. 

Several times his mother said, 
“Don’t go out of doors without 
changing your shoes, David.” 

“I won’t,” David would answer. 

Then Mother went to'a friend’s 
house across the street. 

“I wish Mary could see my 
house slippers,” David thought. 
And that reminded him. He had 
left his ball at Mary’s house where 
he had been playing the day be- 
fore. “I’d better go right after 
it,” he decided. . ~ 

David opened the side door. 
He still wore his house slippers. 
The sky was cloudy; the walks 
were wet. It had rained part of 
every day all that week. David 
thought he would have just time 
enough to go over to Mary’s house 
and come back before it rained 
again. He didn’t think of what 
he had promised his mother. . 


Away he ran. He got the ball 
and was halfway home when it 
began to rain. Quickly he ran 
off the sidewalk to take a short 
cut across the lawn. 

He got home as it began rain- 
ing hard. “Why, David!” cried 
his mother, who had just come in 
the front door. “Look at your 
house slippers!” 

David looked. The little blue 
house slippers weren’t clean and 
pretty any more. They werecov- 
ered with mud and so soaked with 
dirty water that they weren’t 
even blue. He had ruined them 
when he had run through the 
muddy grass. 

“What can I do?” cried David, 
unhappily. 

“They will never be the same,” 
answered Mother. 

How sorry David was! “Yes, 
you told me not to wear them 
outdoors,” he said to his mother. 
“T’m sorry I forgot. I’m going to 
save my money to buy another 
pair of blue house slippers.” 

“Good!” Mother replied with a 
smile. “I think you understand 
now how important it is to re- 
member your promises. And I'll 
help you earn some extra money. 
There are lots of things that need 
doing around the house.” . 

“Oh, thank you,” David said. 
“L will take much better care of 
my next_pair of house slippers.” 
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_ Margy said wonderingly. 


TELL 


Valentine Garden 


OLIVE RAMBO COOK 


WENTY cents!” Ted said dis- 
gustedly. “How many val- 
entines can we buy with twenty 
cents? We spent too much of 
our allowance this month. I’m in 
favor of giving up the whole idea. 
Sixth-graders are too old to care 
about valentines, anyway.” 

Ted tipped back his chair and 
looked glumly across the table at 
his sister Margy. 

“Ted Roberts, you make me 
tired! Why, everybody likes val- 
entines. Daddy gives Mother a 
valentine every year.” 

“Flowers and candy, yes. But 
this lace and paper stuff is a lot 
of hooey.” 

“Oh, hooey, yourself!” Margy’ 8 
brown eyessnapped. “How would 
you feel if you got a valentine 


from everyone in our room and. 


you hadn’t given any? I’m go- 
ing to give every sixth-grader one 
if I have to cut the flowers out 
of seed catalogues! And if I 
run out of pictures I'll just give 
seed! We have enough, goodness 
knows!” 

The room echoed with Margy’s 
emphatic words. 

“Yes, give "em the seed!” Ted 
exclaimed in exasperation. “That 
would be—something different— 
a seedy valentine!” Suddenly he 
straightened up in his chair, the 
angry look in his blue eyes slowly 
turning to an excited one as the 
idea grew in his mind. “Margy, 
listen!” He leaned across the ta- 
ble. “Why couldn’t we actually 
give seeds for valentines? Fix ’em 
up in paper and lace if you want 
to. But give seeds!” 

“Valentines that would grow,” 
“Ted 
—I believe you really have some- 
thing. Why couldn’t we make a 
valentine like this?” She picked 
up a pencil and began to sketch. 

Ted ran down to the basement 
and brought up the carton that 
held little boxes, cans, and pack- 
ages of seeds that they had saved 
from their vegetable and flower 
gardens. They always had more 
than they would need the next . 
spring. Margy ran. upstairs and 


brought down old seed catalogues 
and pictures from magazines she 
had been saving. And a paper 
lace doily. They piled it all on 
the kitchen table. 

“Let’s make a sample. I can’t 
wait to see how they'll look,” 
suggested Margy. 

“Here’s some sunflower seed.” 
Ted read the label on a tin can. 
“We can give some of these to 
Red Smith. He puts out feed all 
the time for the birds in the park. 
Now he can raise his own.” 

“But where would Red Smith 
ever grow a big tall sunflower?” 
Margy laughed. “He lives in an 
apartment. Remember, everyone 
in our sixth grade doesn’t live at 
the edge of town like us.” 

Ted grinned. “Guess we'll have 
to give him something he can 
grow in a flowerpot.” 

They wrote down the names 
of all the girls and boys in their 
grade, and the kind of seeds they 
would give each one. 

“I wish we had a few more 
kinds,” Ted lamented. “Charley 
says that trying out new things 
makes it fun to raise a garden.” 
Charley was their neighborhood 
handy man. * 


“Let’s ask Charley for a few of 


his seeds—some of the different 
kinds. He gives away oodles of 
them every year. I think he will 
be glad to help us out. Come on! 
Let’s go ask him now!” Margy’s 
voice trailed off as she began hur- 
rying into her coat. With Ted 
at her heels, she ran across the 
snowy street to the house of their 
good-natured friend. 

Charley lived alone in a neat 
little cottage. He raised the fin- 
est garden in the whole neighbor- 
hood and produced so much more 
than he needed that he gave most 
of it away. He answered their 
knock and greeted them with a 
smile. “Come in out of the cold 
and let’s. talk this over,” he in- 
vited in response to their first 
incoherent remarks, “You aren’t, 
by any chance, thinking of plant- 
ing a garden right in the snow, 
are you?” (Continued on page 82) 
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Hog Waller School 


KATHLEEN JEFFERS DONELSON 


OEDIE PRICE took another step 
J through the black prairie 
mud, looked down at his boots, 
and shook his head. “Tinker,” he 
said to the big hound dog beside 
him, “looks as though the Febru- 
ary thaw has set in. This mud is 
stickin’ like glue. We'd best be 
heading back to the trail and on 
home. All right with you, old 
fellow?” 

The hound wagged his tail and 
started through the woods. The 
boy followed, stepping on sticks 
and sodden leaves so as to keep 
out of the mud. “Such a day,” 
he muttered, “no deer, not even a 
turkey”; but he kept his rifle in 
readiness; and the powder horn 
dangled at his waist. 

“Much as I love the farm,” he 
thought, “I wish Pa had bought 
land closer to Springfield. Then 
I could have gone to school in 
the wintertime.” 

Catching up with the dog, he 
laid his hand on Tinker’s head. 
“Tinker,” he asked, “how do you 
think I’m ever going to get to be 
a lawyer if I can’t go to school? 
Those few days of school in the 
spring and fall over at Eastville 
aren’t enough. A twelve-year-old 
boy like me ought to know a lot 
—and I’ve only got a start.” 

The dog licked his hand affec- 
tionately, and Joedie laughed and 
hugged him. “A lot you care 
how much I know.” 
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He took off his coonskin cap. 
His curly black hair was damp. 
“Sure warms a fellow up, pulling 
through this mud.” Looking up 
at the tall oak trees above him, he 
said, “Plenty of trees to build a 
cabin for a school, and Pa said 
he’d give the land if we could 
get a schoolmaster. Think you 
could find one, Tinker?” 

At the word find, the hound 
rushed away barking. 


Joedie laughed. “Don’t think 
we'll find one in these woods, 
pal!” 


Far away he could hear a pig 
squealing. “Must be getting near- 
er home than I thought.” 

He stopped to listen. There 
were men’s voices and the sound 
of horses plunging through the 
mud, “I must be near the trail.” 
Then the sounds faded away and 
there was nothing to disturb the 
stillness but the saucy chatter of 
a squirrel high in a tree and the 
persistent squeal of a pig. 

Boy and dog continued to pick 
their way through thick timber 
for some distance. Again Joedie 
heard a horse. Tinker growled. 
Joedie called him back and hur- 
ried out onto the trail. 

There, hitched to a sycamore 
sapling, stood a gaunt, big-boned 
horse. He was saddled, and as 
Joedie peered about for the rider 
he noticed a pair of worn leather 
saddlebags. (Continued on page 66) 
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Gilbert 


“GEORGE WASHINGTON” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Stuart’s 


PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Have you ever seen a picture of one of 
your ancestors who lived at the time of 
the American Revolution? The only pic- 
tures we have of people who belonged to 
such a long-ago period were drawn or 


painted by hand. Gilbert Stuart, a famous 


portrait artist, painted more than a hun- 
dred likenesses of George Washington. 
This one is called the Gibbs-Channing- 
Avery portrait because it has been owned 
at various times by persons having those 


names. It is believed to be the first of 


the three portraits by Stuart for which 
Washington posed. The rest of the paint- 
ings which Stuart made of Washington 
were copies of these three. 

Would you expect the Father of His 
Country to be a serious, dignified man or 
a jolly, gay person? Which way has the 
artist shown in this painting? Al- 
though Washington had his lighter moods, 
he may have felt that it was his duty to 
appear dignified in portraits which the 
public would see. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


It is interesting to compare a picture of 
anyone with a written description of his 
appearance. We can do this in the case 
of George Washington, because in 1760, 
Captain George Mercer wrote from his 
personal observation an account of 
George Washington’s looks. He says: “His 
face is long rather than broad, with high, 
round cheekbones, and terminates in a 
good firm chin.” Has Gilbert Stuart 
painted the president that way? What 
adds width to mith head? The gray hair 
forms a pleasing contrast to the rosy face. 

We are told that George Washington 
was pale rather than ruddy. Gilbert 
Stuart, however, was very fond of certain 
reds, and often made the flesh tones in his 
portraits more highly colored than in life. 

Other points in Captain Mercer’s de- 
scription are: “a large and straight, rather 
than a prominent nose; blue-gray pene- 
trating eyes, which are widely separated, 
and overhung by a heavy brow. His 
mouth is large and generally firmly 
closed, . . . . A pleasing, benevo- 
lent, though a commanding counte- 
nance.” Do words and picture agree? 

“His demeanor [was] at all times com- 
posed and dignified,” George Mercer said. 
In Washington’s presence, Gilbert Stuart 
was at first dumb with awe. 

However, experience had taught the 
artist that persons whose pictures are be- 
ing painted look more natural if they are 
relaxed and interested, and he had been in 
the habit of keeping up a gay and amus- 
ing conversation even when he painted 
portraits of nobility, in order to put his 


subject at ease. So he told a story which 
amused George Washington. “From then 
on,” Stuart reported, “I had him on a 
pivot and could manage him nicely.” 

In spite of the artist’s skill and the 
sitter’s self-discipline, there is some con- 
straint apparent in the portrait. Perhaps 
George Washington was just bored by sit- 
ting for so many portraits. Every artist 
wished to paint his picture, and he wrote 
a friend that he spent many hours posing 
“like patience on a monument.” 

Do you remember seeing the Carroll 
portrait of Washington painted by 
Gilbert Stuart? [No. 32 in The Instruc- 
tor Series of Full-Color Prints.] Which 
side of the face does that portrait show? 
In which picture do you feel that the 
President appears more at ease? 

Although Stuart did paint one full- 
length picture of Washington, in this 
portrait we see only the rich velvet coat 
and fine linen neckwear, which gentle- 
men of the period commonly wore. How 
delicately the ruffled stock is painted! It 
lights up the face and directs our atten- 
tion toward it. Stuart preferred to reveal 
a person’s character in his face. He said, 
“I copy the works of God, and leave 
clothes to tailors and the mantuamakers.” 

How well the head shows up against the 
soft neutral background! The artist used 
no dramatic lighting or elaborate effects 
to reveal Washington’s character. The 
portrait’s greatness is due to its simplicity. | 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
THe METROPOLITAN MusEUM OF ART 
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THE ARTIST 


Gilbert Stuart was born near Newport, 


Rhode Island, in 1755. His father, a 
Scotchman, was in charge of the first 
snuff mill built in the colonies. 

Stuart is said to have been self-willed 
and precocious as a boy We know that 
he made fine drawings when he was thir- 
teen and painted in oils shortly after that, 
While still in his teens he was taken to 
Scotland by a benefactor, but this man’s 
death left him stranded. He worked his 
way home, determined to return soon to 
England to study art. In 1775 he was 
back in London, penniless but confident. 

His confidence was justified, for he be- 
came one of the greatest portrait painters 
of all time. Benjamin West took him in- 
to his studio, but Stuart did not imitate 
West’s style. He was interested only in 
interpreting the character of his subjects, 
not in their clothes or surroundings. By 
the time he was twenty-seven, Stuart 
set up as an independent artist in a hand- 
some house, and was a great success. 

Gilbert Stuart worked rapidly and 
easily. He charged high prices for his 
portraits and limited himself to six sitters 
a day so that he could have leisure. for 
social pleasures. He earned and spent a 
princely income. 

Living extravagantly, he accumulated 
many debts, which may have been the 


reason he moved to Ireland in 1788; but ° 


in Dublin his London career was repeated 
—fine work, success, and lavish spending. 

In 1792 he returned to America with 
the avowed intention of having President 
Washington, whom he greatly admired, 

pose for him. Two years later, «in. his 
Philadelphia studio, he was privileged to 
paint from life three portraits of the 
Father of His Country. Through these, 
and the replicas he made, Gilbert Stuart 
is best known to Americans. 

From 1805 until his death in 1828, 
Stuart lived in Boston. During those 
years he continued his successful career, 
active almost to the end. He exerted a 
strong influence on younger artists, and 
well deserved his fame not only as a por- 
traitist but as a leader in his profession. : 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Collect as many kinds of papers as you 
can find which are different in texture 
and pattern. For example: sandpaper, 
corrugated paper, blotting paper, fancy 
wrapping paper, crepe paper, wallpaper, 
transparent cellulose tissue, lace-paper 
doilies. From these papers, cut out eagles, 
shields, stars, stri and other patriagic 
symbols. Decide on a background paper 
and lay the shapes on it so that they form 
an interesting combination. Try several 
arrangements before pasting. Place a 
rough texture near a smooth one, shiny 
beside dull, patterned near _plain.: Also 


consider the problem of light, and. dark. 


This art activity of organizing ma 
in a pleasing way is called collage. 
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BETTER-BREAKFAST STUDY 


CLARA JOHNSTON 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Central Park School, Topeka, Kansas 


N THE Topeka Public Schools, 

Better Breakfast Week was 
observed last year as a part of the 
program of a county nutrition 
committee. The school’s partici- 
pation was planned and carried 
out by the home-economics de- 
partment. 

A survey, at all grade levels, 
was conducted to determine the 
breakfast habits of pupils. Al- 
though the information was lim- 
ited in scope, it gave us an overall 
picture and indicated some sig- 
nificant inadequacies. The data 
thus secured were used as a basis 
for planning an educational pro- 
gram at all grade levels. 

The variety and scope of the 
reported activities indicated that 
our Better Breakfast Week was 
a good example of functional 
teaching and of motivation for 
regular subjects. In the elemen- 
tary grades, activities of Better 
Breakfast Week were used to vi- 
talize teaching in social studies, 
arithmetic, reading, science, art, 
music, health, and penmanship. 
The following account of one 
school’s activities shows how this 
was carried through. 

At Central Park School, three 
breakfasts were served during the 
week, by the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades, independently. On 
the morning assigned for a par- 
ticular grade, committees of pu- 
pils, under the direction of the 
three co-operating teachers and a 
committee of four room mothers, 
prepared and served the meal. 

The menu for each morning 
was: An orange divided into sec- 
tions, oatmeal and cream, scram- 
bled eggs, muffins, butter, jelly, 
and milk. 

All subjects in the curriculum 
vied with one another in making 
some special contribution to these 
meals, 

In each grade, in the social- 
studies period, breakfast menus 
were discussed. The importance 
of eating a good breakfast was 
emphasized, as well as the items 
that make up such a breakfast. 
In classes where the United States 
was being studied, ‘the pupils 
learned which parts of our coun- 
try produced the different foods 
that were on our breakfast menu, 
and what means of transporta- 
tion were used. The shipping of 
oranges to Topeka dealers was 
discussed. The fourth-grade chil- 
dren were proud of the fact that 
Kansas farms could help supply 
flour, cereals, milk and eggs. 


The majority of school children, we are told, do 
not eat an adequate breakfast. If your pupils 
need encouragement, here are useful suggestions. 


The fifth grade had an inter- 
esting and profitable arithmetic 
lesson in measuring and comput- 
ing the quantities of food that 
would be needed for serving 109 
pupils, the teachers, and invited 
guests. The pupils investigated 
the prices of food needed. A box 
of oatmeal and one of muffin mix 
were brought in by the pupils. 
The oatmeal was measured out, 
in class, to determine how many 
servings the box contained. From 
this, the pupils calculated how 
many boxes would be needed. 
The wrapper on the box of muf- 
fin mix gave the number of muf- 
fins which could be made from 
that quantity of flour. The pu- 
pils easily figured the number of 
boxes needed. They also com- 
puted the number of oranges and 
eggs, and the quantity of milk 
and margarine required. From 
the measuring and the prices 
they had obtained, they worked 
out the following bill: 


9 dozen oranges .43 3.87 
9 dozen eggs @ 34 3.06 
3 boxes oatmeal @.31 .93 
3 quarts cream @ 4S 1.35 
7 gal. milk @ 48 3.36 
12 boxes muffin mix @ .25 3.00 
4lbs. margarine @.27 1.08 
$16.65 

Sales Tax 34 

$16.99 


All the children were enthusi- 
astic about the arithmetic lesson 
and said, “This arithmetic is 


Lyon Photo Service 
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A group breakfast at school involves working together as well as - 
eating. Such 


> 


fun.” An order pad was fur- 
nished by one of the boys who 
had never shown much interest 
in schoolwork. 

During the art period, simple 
place mats were decorated with 
stencils of cherries and hatchets, 
as the breakfasts were given on 
or near Washington’s Birthday. 
It was brought out that the story 
of the cherry tree is a legend and 
not fact. 

Music was included when the 
room sang the Doxology for 
grace. The children learned it 
in music class, and chose one pu- 
pil to play the accompaniment on 
our melody bells. 

The fourth-grade pupils had 
an Opportunity to review their 
science study about starches, pro- 
teins, fats, and minerals in the 
foods served. They wrote a skit 
on this theme and presented it at 
each of the breakfasts. It made 
the value of the properties in each 
kind of food seem more impor- 
tant, and added significance to 
the breakfast. (The skit is given 
at the end of this article.) 

Guests at the different break- 
fasts included: the director of 
the local Red Cross, the home- 
economics supervisor, the super- 
visor of the elementary grades, 
the reading supervisor, the super- 
visor of health, and the principal. 
Pupils received the guests. 

Each pupil had a share in mak- 


ing the event a success. Though. 


some of the pupils did not help 


co-operation is a valuable feature of the activity. 
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prepare the food, there were com- 
mittees on which they could serve. 
A committee of boys set up the 
tables and placed the chairs. A 
committee of girls set the tables, 
filled glasses and sugar bowls, and 
checked the tables to see that all 
was in readiness. Another com- 
mittee acted as hosts and hostesses 
to the invited guests. Some pu- 
pils proudly volunteered for dish- 
washing. 

To accommodate the group 
easily, each breakfast was served 
cafeteria style. So that all pu- 
pils could sit down together, the 
committee of room mothers took 
charge of the serving tables. Lat- 
er, the mothers enjoyed their 
breakfast together. 

These breakfasts proved valu- 
able in many ways. First, the 
children realized the importance 
of eating a good breakfast. They 
enjoyed the well-prepared and 
nourishing meal, and many chil- 
dren asked for second servings. 
When one boy was asked to make 
a short report on “Why I Liked 
the Breakfast,” he said, “One 
word is enough—muffins!” In 
the halls and on the playground, 
favorable comments were made 
by the children. 

One of the greatest benefits 
came from working together. A 
group of boys who do not always 
co-operate were on the Scrambled 
Eggs Committee. They did a 
good job and were proud of the 
fact. 

Lessons in personal cleanliness, 
good manners, ‘and care of dishes 
and silver will long be remem- 
bered. The pupils acquired poise 
and assurance, when eating with 
others. 

Children, mothers, and teach- 
ers were all pleased with the re- 
sults. They expressed the wish 
that something similar to this 
event could be carried out again. 


HELPFUL CLASSMATES 


(Six children are seated at a 
table. They have just finished 
eating breakfast.) 

rop—That was a good break- 
fast! 

ALICE—lIt certainly was. Did 
you like it, Ann? 

ANN—Pretty well, but I can’t 
finish my breakfast. I am so 
worried. 

NANCY—What’s the matter? 

ANN—Yesterday the nurse told 
me that I should gain ten pounds. 
She said I should eat foods that 


contain (Continued on page 81) 
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LITTLE SCIENCE STORIES 


Animals of the Zoo 


THESE are stories about typical zoo animals. The 
teacher will want to develop more stories with. the 


pupils about these and other animals which they dis- 
cuss. (Related seatwork appears on the opposite page. ) 


Polar Bears 


The polar bear has a new home. 


He has come to live at the zoo. 


His old home was in the North. 


lt was very cold there. 


His white fur keeps him warm. 


He swims in the water 
in his new home. 
The keeper gives him fish. 


Seals 
Seals have fur coats. 
They like to swim in the water. 
The keeper throws fish to them. 


They dive to catch the fish. 
Seals learn to do tricks. 


They learn to play ball. 


They learn to blow a horn. 
It is fun to watch them. 


Monkeys 

Monkeys are funny animals. 
They like to play tricks. 
They make faces at people. 
They pull one another's tails. 
Sometimes they fight. 
Then they make up. 
The monkey who lost the fight 

scratches the other's back. 


Parrots 


Parrots, like monkeys, fight 
one another. 


: Then they make friends. 


They have beautiful feathers. 
They have sharp: bills. 

They are noisy birds. 

Some parrots learn to talk. 


They say what they hear. 
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Seatwork for “Little Science Stories” 


Draw a line between the 
words which are the same. 


bear swims 
north warm 
warm bear 

water north 
home there 
swims white 
cold water 
there home 
white cold 


Cross out the wrong word. 


fun 
Seals have coats. 


They like to >" in the water. 


swim 


The keeper throws to them. 


call 
The seals 
catch 


the fish. 


tricks. 


They learn to do 
trees. 


Draw a line under the word 
like the one in the sentence. 


Monkeys are funny. 

friends feathers — funny 
They play tricks. 
trips tricks 
make faces. 


faces _ fish feet 
They fight sometimes. 
fire fight feel 


They make funny noises. 


noise noises 


Copy the words twice. 
Add ed and ing to make new 


words. 


learn 
talk 
play 
pull 


work 


stay 
look 


help 


cover 
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These pupils carried on many activi- 
ties during their study of Switzerland. 


UR attention was drawn to 

Switzerland when we dis- 
covered that Henri Dunant, a 
Swiss, was the “father” of the 
Red Cross movement. In our 
class booklet, “The Origin and 
Growth of the Red Cross,” we 
included Dunant’s picture and 
the story of his life. 

A few mornings later one of 
the girls brought in a story about 
the famous legendary hero of 
Switzerland, William Tell. She 
said to me, “I have found a story 
about another great Swiss man. 
May I read it to the class?” Aft- 
er hearing the story, the children 
decided that they would like to 
know more about Switzerland. 

Their first questions were: 

1. Where is Switzerland? 

2. How do the Swiss people 
dress? 

3. How are the people ruled 
today? 


OTHER APPROACHES 


A. Stimulate the children’s inter- 
est in Switzerland by displaying 
pictures that show the scenic 
beauty of the country. 

B. Exhibit articles made in Switz- 
erland, such as: clocks, carved 
wooden objects, lace, and embroi- 
dery work. 

C. Create interest in Switzerland 
through stories and poems. 

D. Develop a background for 
the unit by having the children 
dramatize a Swiss story. 


Swiss Federal Railroads 


‘on en = railroad tunnels pierce the Alps 
to provide a fine transportation system, 
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THE LAND THE ALPS 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ETHEL M. WILSON 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Central School, Eden, New York 


E. Have someone who has ‘vis- B. Results of collecting reference 


ited Switzerland talk to the chil- 
dren and show souvenirs he has 
brought from that country. 


EXPECTED OUTCOMES 


A. Appreciation of Switzerland’s 
long period of national peace, its 
arts and crafts, its skill in manu- 
facturing. 

B. Knowledge of the dress, cus- 
toms, and homes of the Swiss. 
C. Appreciation of their high 
type of culture and civilization. 
D. Appreciation of the great 
scenic beauty of Switzerland. 
E. Knowledge of the fact that 
the Swiss people help to make 
our way of living better through 
their literature, music, folk danc- 
es, manufactured articles. 

F. Knowledge of Swiss cities. 

G. Knowledge of their splendid 
educational system. 

H. Increased ability to work to- 
gether in a group. 


INITIAL ACTIVITY 


A. Gathering material for study. 
1. Library books. 

2. Supplementary readers. 

3. Magazines and newspapers. 

4. Encyclopedias. 

§. Pictures. 

The following are available 
from the Perry Pictures Co., 
Malden, Mass. Size 5%” x 8”, 
2c each. 


Number Name of Picture 
1878 Viescher Glacier 

1879 Fluelen. Lake of Lucerne 
1880 St. Gotthard’s Pass 

1881 Jungfrau 

1882 Matterhorn, with Village 
1885 Chapel of William Tell 
1886 Lion of Lucerne 

1887 Castle of Chillon 


Wehrli, from Swiss Federal Railroads 


material. 

1. The children gained valuable 
experience in using tables of con- 
tents, indexes, and encyclopedias. 
2. A bulletin-board display of 
pictures was made, and other ma- 
terials were arranged on a table. 

3. The following questions grew 
out of the initial work. 

a) What other animals do the 
Swiss have besides goats? 

b) What other work do the 
people do besides farming? 

c) What type of homes do the 
Swiss have? 

d) Is all Switzerland moun- 
tainous? 

e) Does it have many cities? 

f) What language do the peo- 
ple speak? 

g) Does such a mountainous 
country have railroads? What 
kind? 

hb) One of the travel posters 
calls Switzerland “The Play- 
ground of the World.” What 
does it mean? 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Reading. 

1. Each child gave an oral report 
in the form of an original story, 
poem, or topic which he had 
written about Switzerland. 

2. Silent reading was done by the 
class from readers, such as: Dis- 
tant Doorways, by Nila Banton 
Smith and Stephén F. Bayne 
(Silver Burdett); Then and Now, 
by William Johnson (Lyons & 
Carnahan) ; and Elson-Gray Basic 
Readers, Book Four (Scott Fores- 
man). 

B. English and spelling. 

1. Poems which related to Switz- 
erland were studied. “To a Swiss 


to the. Confeder- 
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Wilson and others 


Tune” from Two Hundred Best 
Poems for Boys and Girls, by 
Marjorie Barrows (Whitman) 
and “The Faithful Clock” from 
THE INstRuCTOR, January 1937, 
were used, 

2. Vocabulary was increased by 
using the following words and 
others appropriately, in discus- 
sions,. written work, and spelling 
lessons. 


chalet yodel 
summit altitude 
alpenstock alpenhorn 
upstream avalanche 
downtream rucksack 
source curds 
manufacture Alps 
edelweiss Jungfrau 


C. History. 

Reference—Ways of Living in 
Many Lands, by Howard E. 
(American 
Book Co.). 

1. People. 

a) Freedom-loving, patriotic. 

b) Energetic, thrifty, skillful. 

c) Strong and courageous. 

d) Diverse as to race, lan- 
guage, and religion. 

2. International center of good 
will. 

a) Home- of the, League of 
Nations between World War I 
and World War II. 

b) Home of the first Red 
Cross organization. 

3. Government. 

a) Federal republic. 

6b) Comparison with our gov- 
ernment. 

c) Perpetual neutrality. 

d) Political unity. 

4. Swiss flag—red with a white 
cross. The Red Cross flag is the 
Swiss flag with the colors re- 
versed. (Continued on page 79)+ 


dilbert Steiner, from Swiss Federal Raliroads 


Individual or group hiking is one of 
favorite recreations 


of the 
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SEATWORK IN THE THREE R’S 


Just After, Just Before (132). Direct chil- 
dren to turn ruled paper so that the lines 
are ‘vertical. Dictate one-figure numbers, 
to be written in a column at the left. The 
children are to write in the adjacent col- 
umn the number coming just after each. 
Later, give a similar exercise in writing 
the number that comes just before each 
one dictated. Some second-graders can 
write the numbers that are 2 more and 2 
less. This gradecan also use larger numbers. 


Writing Dates (2;3;4). The following 
exercise requires the copying of February 
in each sentence, followed by the correct 
date and punctuation. Second-graders need 
a preliminary lesson. 

1. Today is 
2. Yesterday was 

3. Tomorrow will be ____. 

4. George Washington was born 
1732. 

§. Abraham Lincoln was born 
1809. 


Undirected Arithmetic (2;3). Put arith- 
metic problems on cards. Place the cards 
in a large box. For an undirected lesson, 
each child draws out a card and answers 
the problems on a separate paper. The 
teacher checks the answers. If they are 
correct, the child places his name on the 
back of the card and returns it to the box. 
Vary the form of the problems in order 
to give practice in precise reading for de- 
tails. Examples for one card are: 

1. Peter Rabbit’s ‘sisters were Flopsy, 
Mopsy, and Cottontail. How many sis- 
ters did he have? 

2. There were 6 elephants in a circus and 
twice as many ponies. How many ponies 
were there? 

3. Grace is 8 years old. How old was she 
five years ago? 


. homonyms may be necessary. 


4. How many school days in any week 
come after Wednesday? 

§. There are 18 girls and 20 boys in one 
grade. How many children are there in 
this grade? 


Correcting a Paragraph (2;3;4). This de- 
velops sentence sense, as well as habits of 
punctuating and capitalizing correctly. As 
soon as children learn when to capitalize 
words, and how to begin and end a sen- 
tence, give them a paragraph like this to 
rewrite. 

next friday is valentine day i like valen- 
tine day it is fun to send a valentine it is 
fun to get a valentine too do you think so 


Homonyms (2;3;4). For second grade, 
oral work in pronouncing and defining 
(The term 
homonyms is not used in this grade.) Di- 
rections may be to match words which 
sound alike; then use them in pairs of sen- 
tences and underline the words, as: 
Here are some good books. 


I have a sum of money. 


ate by know flower 
no to ‘flour eight 
two buy right write 


Practice with Is and Are (334). Develop 
the correct use of is and are by teaching 
that we use is when speaking of one thing, 
but are when speaking of more than one 
thing. (No mention of the terms singular 
and plural should be made.) Then give 
seatwork practice like the following. 

Write these sentences, putting is or are’ 
in each blank space. 


1. An orange ____. good to eat. 
ne these oranges sweet? 

3. Carrots _._. good for ‘us. 

4. My cousin —___ coming for dinner. 
5. How happy we — ! 

6. Valentine Day near. 


Phonics Experience (233). Use this exer- 
cise to familiarize children with the phono- 
grams ch, sh, th, and wh as found in 
twenty common words. The words are to 
be arranged in four columns of five words 
each, all words in a column beginning with 
the same phonogram. Later, the words 
may be pronounced and used in sentences. 


this shall chair white 
child when show three 
why them children ship 
think — sheep that which 
she chicken where change 


Writing Health Rules (2;3;4). The fol- 
lowing matching exercise may lead to an 
interesting discussion period. 
Here are some health rules. 
‘Read the first half of each rule in the 
first column. 
Find its other half in the second column 
and write the rule. 
Wear rubbers 
Visit a dentist 
Cover your mouth 
Exercise often 
Sleep ten hours 
Wash your hands 
Eat vegetables 
Always read 


When Nouns Show Possession (3;4). By 
third grade, children need to know how to 
write nouns of possession. After there has 
been sufficient class practice, give exercises 
like the following. Tell the children to 
correct each sentence by changing the 
word in parenthesis. (Only singular nouns 
should be used at this stage.) 

1. My (mother) dress is pink. 

2. Give me (Peter) book. 

3. Who has seen the (baby) ball? 

4. Have you ever heard a (robin) song? 
5. February 22 is (Washington) birthday. 


when you sneeze. 
in a good light. 
every night. 

on rainy days. 
before eating. 
twice a year. 
every day. 

in the fresh air. 


Draw a 


| see 
| see 
| see 


| see 
| see 


red line under each 


sentence that is true. 
Then color the picture. 


a school. 
a -flag. 

one boy. 
two girls. 
two trees. 
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LESSON 


Our Friend, 


the Peanut 


MARIE KUGLER 
Teacher, Third Grade, Lincoln School, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


HE peanut probably came 
from Brazil originally. Ear- 

ly explorers found South Amer- 
ican Indians raising it. Now it 
grows in Asia and Africa, as well 
as North America. We are told 
that peanuts were introduced in- 
to this country by slave traders, 
who brought large quantities of 
them from Africa as cheap but 
nourishing food for their human 
cargo on the homeward voyages. 

The peanut plant, an herb of 
the pea family, does not bear a 
true nut. Rather, its fruit is a 
pod. And only after it is roasted 
does the seed have a nutty flavor. 
In Europe it is generally called 
the ground pea or the carthnut. 
This name was given it because, 
after the flowers have fallen, the 
flower stalk bends downward and 
pushes into the ground, where 
the pods or “nuts” develop. 

As the knowledge of the food 
value of the peanut grew in this 
country, experiments were car- 
ried on to find the most suitable 
areas for their culture. The light 
sandy soil, warm climate, and 
cheap labor in the southeastern 
states proved favorable conditions 
for raising these nuts. In time 
peanuts became one of the most 
profitable crops in that part of 
the country. Today millions of 
bushels are raised there every 
year, bringing a new source of 
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wealth to the planters. These 
crops are now grown generally 
through the cotton belt. Com- 
mercial production is found in 
Virginia, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Texas, Oklaho- 
ma, New Mexico, and Arkansas. 

Peanuts are planted in early 
spring after the danger of frost 
is over. Mechanical planters are 
generally used. If necessary, lime 
is added to the soil when it is pre- 
pared. The plants grow from one 
to two feet high, and the soil is 
kept loose around them and free 
from weeds. 

The peanut plant is sensitive 
to cold, so the crop must be har- 
vested before frost comes in the 
fall. Small patches are dug by 
hand, but large fields are har- 
vested by machinery. When first 
dug, the soft milky nuts cling to 
the vines, but later—after the 
vines have been stacked loosely 
on poles and left in the fields— 
the dried nuts can be picked off 
by hand or by machines. An 
acre yields from thirty to sixty 
bushels of nuts in the shell. 

Any nuts that are left on the 
ground after harvest are eagerly 
rooted out and eaten by hogs, 
who, by the way, do not wait for 
them to be roasted, The stripped 
vines make excellent stock food 


and bedding, 
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Peanut plants, like the other 
legumes, collect and store atmos- 
pheric nitrogen, which, through 
recent improvements in harvest- 
ing, is left in the ground to be 
used by future crops. 


PROCESSING 


As peanuts vary in color, size, 
and weight, they must be graded. 
This is done by machines which 
clean, sort, and polish the un- 
shelled nuts. Further processes 
prepare the nuts for market. 
Choice roasted peanuts, which we 
enjoy eating, are often put up in 
transparent sealed bags to protect 
them from insects, dust, and mois- 
ture, Broken and less perfect 
nuts are used by bakeries, candy 
factories, and makers of peanut 
butter. 

High-grade salad and cooking 
oils, which compete successfully 
with cottonseed and soybean oils, 
are obtained by a process of 
pressing and straining. The meal 
which is left after the oil is ex- 
tracted makes rich stock feed. 
During the recent war years, 
when domestic cooking oils were 
scarce and foreign oils almost 
unobtainable, peanut oil stepped 
into the breach as a substitute. 
Now, however, it is recognized 
on its own merit for its high nu- 
tritive and vitamin content. One 
pound of peanuts contains more 
protein than a pound of steak, 
one third as much fat as a pound 
of butter, and more carbohydrate 
than a pound of potatoes. Un- 
like most edible products, which 
deteriorate unless preserved in 
some manner, peanuts will keep 
for years without deterioration. 


J. Walter Thompson 


ger 


TERIAL 


These nuts are among the best- 
known tissue builders. Peanut 
meal is mixed with flour and oth- 
er meal in prepared muffin and 
griddlecake mixes. One highly 
refined grade of peanut oil is 
used to lubricate fine watches; 
other grades are used in various 
ways that oils are used. 

Through scientific experiments 

new processes of manufacture are 
extending the usefulness of the 
peanut into hitherto unthought- 
of channels. A remarkable Negro 
scientist, Dr. George Washington 
Carver, developed more than two 
hundred new uses for this crop, 
thus bringing new wealth to the 
southern planters as well as bene- 
fit to the nation as a whole. The 
list of products from this source 
is far too long to enumerate here, 
but some of the most spectacular 
items are margarine, shortening, 
flour, soap, linoleum, and ink. 
_ Many commercial firms exper- 
imenting with peanuts and pea- 
nut fiber produce such useful 
and much needed things as paper 
board, plastics, and cloth. (The 
process of cloth making is not 
yet developed to the point where 
suits of this material are to be 
found on the market.) 

Less spectacular products in- 
clude many items contributing to 
our comfort and pleasure, such 
as Father’s shaving cream and 
Mother’s shampoo and _ face 
powder, which probably contain 
ingredients derived from the pea- 
nut. In some instances, ground 
peanut shells, instead of ground 
cork, are used for insulating re- 
frigerators, and as lining for pop 
and soda-water bottle caps. 
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ACTIVITIES AND TESTS 


THINGS TO DO 


Giving reports.—Select one of the 
topics below for a class report. 

George Washington Carver 

Kinds of Peanuts Grown 

The Planting and Harvesting 
of Peanuts 

Peanuts as Feed for Animals 

How Peanuts Enrich and Im- 
prove the Soil 
Writing letters—Write a letter 
to the State Agricultural Depart- 
ments of Georgia, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina, asking 
for information concerning the 
value of the peanut crop to the 
farmers of these states for the last 
ten years. Send only one letter 
to each department. 

Planting a garden.—If possible, 
arrange to plant a plot of pea- 
nuts in the school garden. 
Making a graph— 

1. Show by a graph the pro- 
duction value of the peanut crop 
to southern farmers, by states, 
for the past ten years. 

2. Make a graph showing the 


' proportionate nutritive value of 


peanuts with other foods. 
Writing a paragraph—Write one 
paragraph on the most valuable 
use of the peanut. Select a com- 
mittee of three pupils to choose 
the best paragraph. On what 
bases should the paragraphs be 
judged? 

Making a peanut circus.—String 
peanuts loosely on strong thread 
to make animal puppets. Add 
features with colored ink, and use 
yarn for ears, mane, and tail. 
Suspend each puppet by two 
lengths of thread—one attached 
to his head and one to his back. 
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Increasing your vocabulary.— 
Look up the meanings of the fol- 
lowing words. Divide them into 
syllables, and learn to spell them. 


originally transparent 
nourishing extracted 
cargo compete 
profitable lubricate 
sensitive scientific 
edible enumerate 
deteriorate spectacular 
nitrogen plastics 
legumes ingredients 
nutritive insulating 


NOW DO YOU KNOW? 


I. If the sentence is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. Peanuts originated in North 
America. 

2. Slave traders were the first 
to grow them here. 

3, Peanuts do not require rich 
soil for growth. 

4. Peanuts enrich the soil. 

§. Because peanuts are frost- 
resistant, they can be grown ex- 
tensively throughout the United 
States. 

6. InEurope peanuts are called 
earthnuts. 

7. Peanuts grow on vines. 

8. It is not easy to keep them. 

9. Peanuts are more nutritious 
than meat. 

10. Peanuts furnish nye to 
the soil. 

11. Peanuts belong to the fam- 
ily of legumes. 

12. Cloth can be made from 
peanut fiber. 

13. Peanuts, like other nuts, 
grow on trees. 

14. Roasting peanuts destroys 
some of their nutty flavor. .- 


Peanuts are removed the dried vines ly  thresh- 
ing machine. The vines are baled to be used as hay. 
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After peanuts run 


15. The cotton-belt states are 
the greatest producers of peanuts, 

16. Cotton and peanuts grow 
in the same kind of soil. 


Il. Fill each blank with the cor- 
rect word or group of words. 

1. The peanut was first grown 
in the New World by 

2. Peanuts are grown exten- 
sively in the South for three 
principal reasons: (a) 

3. Peanuts, peas, and beans are 
members of the same family, 

4. _.__.. produces in the pea- 
nut its true nutty flavor. 

§. The phrase “sell peanuts as 
pork” originated from the fact 
that peanut farmers let 
finish harvesting their crop. 

6. The section of the United 
States where peanuts are general- 
ly grown is known as the _____ " 
belt. 

7. The peanut crop must be 
harvested before 

8. Peanuts contain more pro- 
tein per pound than _.__ 

9. Peanuts enrich the soil by 


restoring to it. 

10. In processing, the nuts are 
sorted by 

11. The less perfect nuts are 
used by and... man- 
ufacturers. 

12. The various usable forms 
of che genet 


13. The great Negro scientist 
found many new uses for 
the peanut plant. 
14. Peanut fiber is used to 
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out of the threshing intense, they 


A PEANUT PARTY 


This should be a good way to 
culminate a study of peanuts. 


INVITATIONS 


For invitations, separate pea- 
nut shells into two neat halves. 
Paste one of these halves (open 
side down) to a card. Let this 
be the body of a doll. Add head, 
arms, and legs, with colored pen- 
cil. Letter the invitation on the 
rest of the card. You might say: 
“Don’t be a nut and stay away 
from our peanut party.” Add 
time and place and name of 
group giving the party. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


While the guests are assem- 
bling, give each a slip of paper 
on which to write his name and 
the number of peanuts he thinks 
are in a glass jar that you filled 
in advance. Give a prize later 
on to the one whose guess is most 
nearly correct. 

Play a series of games that tie 
in with your “nutty” theme, 
alternating sitting-down and ac- 
tive types. 

Sitting-down games— 
Who’s Got the Peanut? 

Divide players into two teams, 
Teams sit opposite each other at 
a long table (or in classroom 
seats lined up in two rows), One 
team has a peanut. At a signal 
the peanut is passed from hand 
to hand of the players on ‘that 
team. All move hands as though 
receiving and passing the peanut. 
At another (Continued on page 83) 
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Our Citizenship Club 


BERNICE MUSHET 
Teacher, Seventh Grade, Elementary School, San Jacinto, California 


ULTIPLE benefits were de- 

rived from a Good Citi- 
zenship Club which became an 
integral part of the class activ- 
ities of our seventh grade. 

Especially in upper elementary 
grades, class organization tends 
to unify and harmonize the vari- 
ous personalities in a room, of- 
fering them group interests and 
socialized pleasures. Everything 
accomplished through our club 
could have been done through the 
usual channels of the classroom 
program and pigeonholed as man- 
ners and morals, hygiene, history, 
oral language, or nature study. 
In the past I should have done 
this, but such a procedure lacks 
the promise of fun and sharing 
that the word club conveys to 
pupils nearing teen age. 

Good Citizenship Club mem- 
bers held meetings on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays during 
the opening-exercise period. The 
club’s name and the motto “Share 
with others” were the same that 
the class had had as sixth-graders. 

As the name indicated, good 
citizenship—within the classroom 
and in all activities of the school 
—was the objective of every loy- 
al seventh-grader. A pupil who 
transgressed was regarded as hav- 
ing injured the good name of the 
class. A merit system was used; 
all had to live up to group stand- 
ards or lose the good will of the 
members. Matters placed before 
the club or relating to it were 
treated with dignity and finesse 
as befitted the club. Pupils vied 
with one another in presenting 
interesting reports or programs. 

On club mornings there was 
usually a subdued buzz of excite- 
ment as pupils arrived, and one 
could hear such snatches of con- 
versation as “Club meeting to- 
day,” “Our committee is going to 
discuss Red Cross activities,” “It’s 
time to make plans for a valen- 
tine party,” “We are having a 
joint program for Washington’s 
and Lincoln’s birthdays.” 

The president confided to me 
that one of her duties as secretary 
of the club, the year before, had 
been to record black marks for 
poor behavior,and Jimmy had re- 
ceived several hundred! Indeed, 
he had so many that he was rec- 
ognized as the class culprit, and 
he rather gloried in the reputation 
which clung to him during his 
first few weeks in seventh grade. 
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We dispensed with the record- 
ing of black marks, relegated triv- 
ial shortcomings in behavior to 
the background, and gave little 
or no time to arguing over mis- 
demeanors. Instead, we praised 
good behavior. I’msureI couldn’t 
say, now, how many times Jimmy 
wisecracked in class, quacked like 
a duck, or hummed while others 
were quietly occupied. I do re- 
member he made definite contri- 
butions to our club and school 
activities. He got the most mem- 
bers for the PTA membership 
drive, he brought in the most 
newspapers when we collected 
scrap paper, and he worked tire- 
lessly to stack the papers for the 
Red Cross. Club interests “did 
something” for Jimmy! 

A committee, working with 
the teacher, arranged a definite 
program for each club meeting. 
Sometimes the teacher suggested 
topics for discussion relating to 
the social studies, nature study, 
or current events. Sometimes pu- 
pils volunteered to put on a spe- 
cial program for a holiday. All 
patriotic occasions were celebrat- 
ed with poems, songs, anecdotes, 
or dramatizations. 

The standards of conduct, effi- 
ciency, and endeavor sponsored 
by the club extended throughout 
the day, that is for the majority. 
Though we were artistically in- 
clined as a group, we dutifully 
stressed the fundamentals, giving 
careful attention to the three R’s. 
According to achievement tests, 
not all the children completely 
mastered even the fundamentals. 
But much that is of intrinsic 
value to an individual cannot be 
measured by an achievement test. 
The transient flashes of beauty 
and joy which sometimes perme- 
ate the classroom leave a lasting 
imprint. 

On open-house night the club 
held an exhibit of our accom- 
plishments, consisting of spell- 
ing workbooks, sets of true-false 
tests pertaining to geographical 
facts, original social-studies note- 
books, and various types of art 
work—including murals, pottery, 
pen-and-ink sketches, soap carv- 
ings, spatterwork, and drawings 
relating to the social studies. 

A miniature annual recorded 
the outstanding events of our 
club program for the year. The 
annual was composed chiefly of 
bits of news contributed to the 
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school section of the local news- 
paper. Due to the papershortage, 
all items were concise, only the 
high lights being included. But 
when the teacher gave each pu- 
pil an annual as a parting gift on 
the last day of school, it met 
with immediate approval. 

The annuals had orange paper 
covers with the class symbol, the 
Statue of Liberty, done in blue. 
The girls and boys had fun put- 
ting autographs on the covers. 
One pupil wrote in my annual: 
“I think you are one of my best 
teachers.” 


Like most teachers, I felt 
grateful for that word of praise, 
but, thinking it through, I decid- 
ed that my success with that par- 
ticular group of seventh-graders 
was due largely to the influence 


of the club. 


It created a class spirit which 
pervaded all our daily activities 
and interests. It enhanced the 
commonplace, sometimes lifting 
us up to high peaks of thought 
and endeavor. In this age of 
juvenile self-assurance, that was 
an achievement. “Clubbing” our 
school interests certainly paid. 


A Reference File 


DAWN E. SCHNEIDER 


EF REQUENTLY teachers bewail 
their lack of good sources 
of classroom reference material. 
They do so particularly when a 
school is located far from art 
galleries, museums, and library 
files. Under such conditions it 
is difficult to develop an enriched 
program, and the handicap may 
seem to be a valid cause for re- 
gret or discouragement. 

However, even though a teach- 
er lacks certain facilities that she 
would have in a city, she still has 
resources available to all who live 
within the borders of the United 
States. If she is alert, she can 
build up for herself a collection 
of pictures and other materials 
which will prove invaluable ‘to 
her throughout the school year. 
She may also enlist the assistance 
of her pupils in finding suitable 
items, 

The first things for which she 
must watch are the numerous 
good posters and bulletins which 
commercial and travel organiza- 
tions publish from time to time. 
Often splendid color posters, de- 
picting life in other lands, or in 
parts of our own country, are 
made available. An example of 
this policy is embodied in the at- 
tractive full-color posters issued 
by the Mexican Tourist Associa- 
tion. Railway and steamship lines 
often have similar material. Oth- 
er sources are chambers of com- 
merce in the large cities, and 
industries (such as the meat- 
packing industry) or individual 
companies. 

Desired addresses may be ob- 
tained from newspaper and mag- 
azine advertising. A letter telling 
what type of material you are in- 
terested in, and explaining how it 


will be utilized, is usually suffi- 
cient to bring to your desk a 
wealth of printed matter and a 
great variety of colored illustra- 
tions. 

Large pictures and posters may 
be stored and indexed in various 
ways. Ordinarily they arrive in 
cardboard mailing tubes. When 
this is the case, the tubes may be 
saved to protect the contents. A 
label, placed on one end of a 
tube, giving the title and type 
of material inside, will save many 
hours of waste motion. A wood- 
en box or a cardboard carton will 
make a good bin in which to 
stand the rolls. 

Modern advertising in “slick 
paper” magazines has reached a 
high mark. Colored illustrations 
of great artistic and educational 
value are often given. A collec- 
tion of such illustrations in the 
picture file will be a recompense 
for the time and effort involved 
in getting the file started. _ 

Secure a large number of heavy 
kraft-paper envelopes (10 inches 
by 18 inchés, with string attach- 
ment to close the flap). Then 
find, or have made, a sturdy box 
in which the envelopes can stand 
onend. Ideal measurements would 
be 11 inches wide, 14 or 15 inch- 
es high, and as long as you think 
necessary. This will allow you to, 
thumb over the envelopes with- 
out the necessity of removing 
them from the box. 

- Using ink, label the top right- 
hand corner of each envelope 
with an-appropriate title. Try to 
make your headings as detailed 
as possible, so that the indexing 
of your pictures may be easily ac- 
complished. File the envelopes al- 
phabetically. 
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WEATHER UNIT 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 


Assistant Principal, Public School No. 203, Brooklyn, New York 


OPULAR interest in the weath- 
P er is evidenced by the print- 
ing of detailed weather maps in 
newspapers, and by the frequen- 
cy of the forecasts given on the 
radio. In addition to the brief 
weather reports which accompa- 
ny news summaries, the United 
States Weather Bureau twice a 
day broadcasts an official report. 

Aviation is a topic of such im- 
mediate interest to children that 
any related subject arouses their 
enthusiasm also. For this reason, 
one of the best means of motivat- 
ing the study of weather fore- 
casting is to begin with its use 
in aviation. One of the follow- 
ing questions might be used to 
initiate the discussion: 

1. Many soldiers in the Air 
Corps were assigned to meteoro- 
logical work. What kind of work 
did they do? 

2. A newspaper item says that 
thirty flights had to be canceled 
yesterday at Field due to 
bad weather. Who decides that 
flights are to be canceled? How 
does he decide? 

3. A plane takes off from San 
Francisco in the morning. How 
does the pilot know what kind 
of weather he will find on the 
route to Chicago? 

There are other avenues of ap- 
proach. Tuning in to a weather 
forecast, if there is a radio in the 
classroom, is an excellent begin- 
ning. Letting the children bring 
to class, and read, weather fore- 
casts from a newspaper is an- 
other good way, especially if the 
clippings are posted and their ac- 
curacy is checked the next day. 

Any unusual local weather—a 
blizzard, drought, heat wave, or 
rainy spell—can be used to bring 
up the question of how weather 
predictions are made. 


LESSON I 


HIGHS AND LOWS 
ON THE WEATHER MAP 


After the preliminary discus- 
sion, the teacher should distribute 
weather maps which she has ob- 
tained from the Weather Bureau 
or clipped from daily newspa- 
pers. All weather maps are sim- 
ilar in general features, but each 
child should have one of a dif- 
ferent date. Each child keeps his 
map and becomes familiar with 


it. Additional maps are posted 
at the front of the room, and an 
enlarged drawing should be ready 
on the blackboard since the de- 
tails on the small map cannot be 
seen from the back of the room. 

For the first lesson, ignore these 
details and concentrate on the 
printed words Low and High. 
Each map has at least one Low 
and one High—varying in extent 
between several hundred square 
miles and nearly the entire area 
of the United States. 

The first question to discuss is: 
“What kind of skies does a High 
bring?” Work out the answer by 
studying the clear, half-cloudy, 
and rainy circles, guessing at their 
meaning, checking with the key, 
and tabulating the types of cir- 
cles found in one High on each 
child’s map. 

JANE: On my map, in the 
High, there are three clear circles 
and two partly cloudy. 

KENNETH: My high has two 
clear circles. 

MARY: Mine are partly cloudy. 
There are four of them. 

Continue around the room and 
tabulate the reports. 


HIGH 
Clear Partly Cloudy Rain Snow Fog 
loudy 

3 0 

2 1 

2 1 

1 2 

2 0 

10 + 

Conclusion: A High generally 


brings clear skies. 

Next, study the Low areas in 
a similar fashion, examining the 
maps and tabulating observations. 


LOW 
Clear Partly Cloudy Rain Snow Fog 
Cloudy 
2 3 


1 3 

2 1 

0 3 

2 0 

7 10 
Conclusion: A Low generally 
brings rainy weather. 

When the class has mastered 
these two principles, it is simple 
to add temperature information. 
This is indicated in degrees by a 
number near each weather circle. 
(If there are two numbers, ig- 
nore the lower one, which refers 
to precipitation. ) 

Again tabulate separately for 
Highs and Lows. In turn, the 


In taking a reading, it 
is important to remem- 
ber that a barometer 
indicates coming, not 
present, weather con- 
ditions. What purpose 
do the two pointers on 
the dial serve? 


children call off the temperature 
readings for the High. Compare 
these with readings for Lows on 
the same maps, in the same lati- 
tudes, and make a table. 


HIGH LOW 
45 60 
70 
50 65 
45 70 
50 75 
Total 245 340 
Average 49 68 
Conclusion: A High generally 


brings cooler weather than a Low. 


Summary of Lesson I 

1. A High usually brings clear 
cool weather. A Low generally 
brings rainy warm weather. 

2. On a weather map, state of 
sky is shown by a circle, and 
temperature by a number near 
the circle. 


LESSON II 


GATHERING WEATHER 
DATA 


For Lesson II, take up the fol- 
lowing question: “How does the 
Weather Bureau obtain the infor- 
mation to make the map?” 

The children usually know that 
there are weather stations in var- 
ious parts of the country which 
send in reports at scheduled in- 
tervals; but the children rarely 
know much about the instru- 
ments used, 

“Let us imagine that we are in 
charge of a weather station and 
are sending in a report on the 
weather right now. What infor- 
mation can we gather?” 

The children can see that the 
sky is partly cloudy. 

“What else can we report on? 
The day is cool. The Weather 
Bureau will want the exact tem- 
perature.” 
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Three children take the ther- 
mometer to the yard. Before they 
go out, the class gives them di- 
rections. 

Should they stand in the sun 
or the shade? 

How long should they wait be- 
fore they take the reading? 

Why should they hold the 
thermometer at the top, and not 
at the bottom? 

“What else should we report 
on?” 

A child may suggest the wind. 
To find out exactly how fast the 
wind is blowing, it would be nec- 
essary to consult an anemometer, 
but wind direction can be de- 
termined easily. The children 
may suggest observing a near-by 
weather vane, a kite, a handker- 
chief held in the breeze, or a 
lighted candle. Another com- 
mittee goes to the yard to report. 

While the children on the two 
committees are gone, start the 
tabulation, and complete the data 
as they return. 


WEATHER REPORT FOR (Date) 


Sky Partly Cloudy 
Temperature 65 degrees 
Wind 
Velocity Moderate 
Direction East 


Winds are named for the di- 
rection from which they come— 
as a person i$ known by the land 
from which he comes. An east 
wind comes from the east. On 
the weather map, the point of 
the arrow projects from the sky 
circle. 

Draw the symbol. “This rep- 
resents a north wind. It comes 
from the north. How would you 
represent a south wind? An east 
wind? A west wind?” 

Next take up the intermediate 
points. Draw a northeast symbol. 
“What kind (Continued on page 70) 
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PLAYS, SONGS & VERSE THE MOUSE 
CHINESE MOTHER GOOSE RHYME MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
He climbed up the can-dle-stick, The 
| | 
lit-tle mous-ey brown, To steal and tal-low, And he 
= ==: 
1 
could - n’t get down. He called for his grand - ma, But his 
> 
= 
== 
grand-mawasin town, Sohe  dou- bled up in - to a wheel And 
+ 4 == - 
== = = 
L.H. 
down. faster 


The words of this song, from Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes 


Miss Vandevere’s music is based on the 
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. translated by Isaac T. Headland, are used by permission of Fleming H. Revell Co. 
five-tone Chinese scale. 
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LITTLE SNOW MAN’S VALENTINE 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
DOROTHY F. THOMPSON 


(Big Snow Man stands right of 
center, Little Snow Man at cen- 
ter, and One-Eyed Snow Man 
left of center.) 

BIG SNOW MAN (stretches and 
holds out cane)—Ho hum! I’m 
tired of standing here. I wish the 
sun would shine. Then we could 
melt into the land of the snow 
men. 

ONE-EYED SNOW MAN—I don’t 
want to melt away until I get 
my other eye. That careless girl 
should have remembered to put 
it in when she made me! 

BIG SNOW MAN—TI don’t think 
you will get another eye. The 
girls and boys are too busy now 
thinking about Valentine Day to 
make snow men. 

LITTLE SNOW MAN—What is 
Valentine Day? 

BIG SNOW MAN—I am sur- 
prised at you, Little Snow Man! 
Don’t you know that on Valen- 
tine Day people send psetty 
greeting cards or gifts that tell 
their friends how much they like 
them? 

ONE-EYED SNOW MAN—Yes, 
and tomorrow is Valentine Day. 

LITTLE SNOW MAN—I think / 
should like to give a valentine. 

BIG SNOW MAN—Pooh! Where - 
would you get a valentine? 

ONE-EYED SNOW MAN—And 
to whom could you give one? 

LITTLE SNOW MAN—I want to 
give the little girl in the red coat 
a valentine. She worked hard to 
build me yesterday. (He bends 
right arm as if to show muscle.) 
See how firm she packed my arm! 
I am going to try to think of a 
valentine to give her. 

ONE-EYED SNOW MAN—Such a 
silly little snow man! I think the 
girl in the red coat made your 
head too small. 

LITTLE SNOW MAN—No doubt 
you are right. But she did give 
me two eyes. 

ONE-EYED SNOW MAN—Hush! 
(Looks to left.) Here come the 
children. How I hope they will 
see that I need another eye! _ 

LITTLE SNOW MAN—I hope the 
girl in the red coat will come 
back today. 

(Snow Men stand silent as 
Winnie, Sylvia, and Ruth enter 
left.) 

SYLVIA (points to Little Snow 
Man)—Look, Winnie, there’s the 
snow man you made yesterday. 
Maybe that’s where you lost the 
five-dollar bill. 

WINNIE—I was thinking about 
that too, Sylvia. 


It will be just as much fun for the children to take 
part in this delightful February fantasy as it 
is for the audience to watch the performance. 


RUTH—Yes, it might have 
fallen out of your book when 
we ran away from the boys. 
Remember, they started throw- 
ing those hard snowballs? 

WINNIE—That’s right, Ruth. 
I had just finished making my 


snow man. (Crosses to the left 
of Little Snow Man and stoops 
down.) And my books were here. 

syLvia (bending down to help 
Winnie look for the money)—It 
must be somewhere around, un- 
der all this snow. 

RUTH (hunting for money)— 
It’s a shame your sister didn’t 
take her own money home. 

WINNIE (anxiously)—Dorothy 
will be very much upset if I tell 
her I lost her money. I’ve just 
got to find it! 

sytvia (goes to look around 
Big Snow Man)—The wind may 
have blown it over here. 

RUTH (searching around One- 
Eyed Snow Man)—Or maybe it 


blew somewhere around my snow 
man. 

syLvia—Oh, say, Ruth, you 
forgot to put the other cye in 
your snow man. 

WINNIE—Poor snow man! He 
looks sort of unfinished. _ 

RUTH—Yes, I'll have to hunt 
for another eye for him after we 
find the money. 

WINNIE—It’snouse. (Stands.) 
Looking for a five-dollar bill in 
this snow is like looking for a 
needle in a haystack. 

syLvia (standing)—I’m sure it 
isn’t around this snow man. 

RUTH—Oh, Winnie, what will 
you tell Dorothy? 

WINNIE—I only wish I knew. 

syLvia—If you had money to 
pay her back, she couldn’t be 
very angry. 

WINNIE—I guess that is what 
I shall have to do. It will take 
all the money I’ve been saving 
for a year, though. 


CHARACTERS 


BIG SNOW MAN 
ONE-EYED SNOW MAN 
LITTLE SNOW MAN 
OTHER SNOW MEN—Four. 
WINNIE 
RUTH 
SYLVIA 
MR. O’REILLY—A policeman. 


—Schoolgirls, 


CosTUMES 


~ All snow men wear white coverall 
suits, well rounded out with padding. 
Old hats set at queer angles and other 
accessories may be added. Big Snow 
Man has a cane. Snow Men’s faces 


are heavily powdered, eyes circled 


with eyebrow pencil, and mouths 
heavily outlined with lipstick. Both 
of One-Eyed Snow Man’s eyes are 
made up alike. Then a white cloth 
patch which can easily be’ removed is 
placed over the eye that is supposed 
to be missing. The girls wear snow 
suits or other appropriate outdgor 
winter wraps. Winnie has a red coat. 
Mr. O'Reilly wears a policeman’s uni- 
form. 


SETTING 


An outdoor village scene. The 
ground and any other objects are 
covered with snow. If desired, a 


town clock may show in the hack- 
ground, 
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RUTH (as all girls start toward 
right )—Let’s try looking around 
the schoolyard, before we give up. 

syLvia—And ask at the school 
office whether someone turned in 
the money. 

(Girls exit right.) 

(Curtain closes for a moment 
to show a lapse of time and lights 
are dimmed, Curtain opens on 
night setting of the same scene.) 

BIG SNOW MAN (fosses cane in 
the air, and catches it without 
moving from spot)—It will be 
good to get some exercise. 

ONE-EYED SNOW MAN (jumps 
up and down in same spot)—if | 
had bones, they surely would be 
aching now. 

BIG SNOW MAN—lIt will soon 
be the Snow Man’s Hour. Then 
we can walk around and do what 
we wish. 

LITTLE SNOW MAN—I hope I 
can get moving soon. I have so 
much to do. 

(The town clock is beard strik- 
ing three.) 

BIG SNOW MAN—There it is— 
it’s three o’clock in the morning. 
(Begins to move toward center 
with stiff shuffling steps.) And 
now I feel alive. 

ONE-EYED SNOW MAN——Listen! 
What is that? 

(Shuffling steps of other Snow 
Men are heard off left.) 

BIG SNOW MAN (glances toward 
left)—It’s only our friénds from 
down the street—the snow men 
the boys made. 

(Other Snow Men enter left 
and move stiffly to left of center. 
They doff hats and bow slightly.) 

FIRST TWO SNOW MEN (in 
choral-s peaking fashion)— 

Good evening, friends, we’ve just 
begun 

To look about for snow man’s 
fun; 

All day we’ve stood outdoors and 
smiled 

At every man and dog and child; 

And now before we melt away, 

We'd like to be a little gay. 

THE OTHER TWO SNOW MEN 
(chorally) — 

We know a hill that’s good for 
coasting, 

A skating pond of which we're 
boasting, 

Where every single bush and tree 

Is loaded down for you and me 

With candy icicles delicious— 

An answer to our fondest wishes. 

ONE-EYED SNOW MAN (joins 
line of other Snow Men)—Oh, 
snow man! That’s what I’ve been 
waiting for! (Continued on page 77) 
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LOOK WHAT FOUND! 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HELEN L. HOWARD 
Teacher, Auditorium Department, Froebel School, Gary, Indiana 


PROLOGUE 


Page appears and sets a large 
sign in front of the curtains. 


THE KING HAS PROCLAIMED THAT 
ANYONE WHO CAN MAKE THE 
PRINCESS STOP TALKING WILL BE 
GIVEN HALF OF THE KINGDOM 
AND HIS DAUGHTER’S HAND IN 
MARRIAGE. BUT WHOEVER TRIES 
AND FAILS SHALL HAVE HIS 
EARS BRANDED. 

_ Page retires. Peasant Woman 
appears stage left and secs the 
sign. She reads the words slowly 
in pantomime. Gentleman comes 
from stage right. He does not see 
the sign until he is almost past it. 
He backs up a step, takes out his 
monocle, and reads. Then he 
rubs his hands and strides on. It 
is evident that he expects to win 
the Princess. Peasant Woman fol- 
lows him off stage. Jack, carry- 
ing a basket of eggs, enters left, 
almost colliding with Gentleman. 
He runs to the sign, but he can- 
not read it. Two Court Ladies 


-with lorgnettes come by. They 


read the sign, stare at each other 
in amazement, and go off. While 
Jack traces some words with his 
finger, Old Woman comes in, 
leaning on a cane. She reads the 
sign to Jack, who pantomimes 
each phrase. Old Woman goes 
on. Jack hurries off stage left. 
Page removes sign. 


SCENE 1 


(Philip and Andrew are sharp- 
ening their axes. Mother is stir- 
ring a cake in a bowl.) 

PHILIP—That was a fine load 
of wood we cut this morning. 

ANDREW—Yes, we should get 
a good price at the market. (Goes 
to Mother.) Isn’t the cake ready 
yet, Mother? I’m hungry. 

MOTHER—I can’t finish it un- 
til Jack brings the eggs. I don’t 
see what can be keeping him. 

yack (calls from off stage) — 
Listen, Mother! Mother! (En- 


ters running, stumbles, falls, and 


drops basket.) 

pHILIP—Now see what you’ve 
done! 

ANDREW—You broke the eggs! 

Jack (lying on floor )—Mother, 
I'm going to—to—prin—a—a 
wincess! I mean win a princess! 

fine story! 

MOTHER (helping Jack to bis 
feet)—What are you saying? 

yack—I haw the sing’s procla- 
mation—I mean I saw the king’s 
proclamation—on the boad rome 
—I mean road home. 
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Have you a girl and a boy in your group who are 
natural comedians? If so, try them in the roles 
of the Princess and Jack in this riotous farce. 


| CHARACTERS 
PAGE ‘ ANDREW 
PEASANT WOMAN MOTHER 
GENTLEMAN KING 
JACK QUEEN 
COURT LADIES PRINCESS 
OLD WOMAN BRANDERS 


PHILIP 


CosTUuMES 


Medieval-type costumes may be as 
l elaborate as desired, but those that 

the cast assemble for themselves. will 
be satisfactory. Bathrobes make good 
royal robes if a bit of trimming is 
added. Branders are dressed in black 
and carry branding irons made of 
wood painted red where they are sup- 


posed to be hot. 


SETTING 


The scenery is very simple. All 
that is needed for the prologue is a 
sign printed on oak tag and tacked 
to a stand. For the first scene, in 
Jack’s mother’s kitchen, chairs and a 
table only are required. These can 
easily be removed to make way for 
the stump or rock called for in the 
second scene, which is on the road to 
the palace. If your stage has a di- 
viding curtain, the third scene, in 
the palace, can be set up before the 
play begins; if not, it will take but a 
short time to set three throne chairs 
on the right and a fireplace on the 
left. If you have no fireplace, use a 
red electric-light bulb and cover it 
with logs. 


PHILIP—What did it say? 

(Brothers go to Jack eagerly.) 

yacK—I couldn’t read it. (His 
brothers turn away in disgust.) 
But an old woman read it to nie. 
(Brothers come back.) 

ANDREW—What did she say? 

jacKk—She said that if some- 
one would only do it, the king 
would rand his beers—I mean 
brand his ears. 

PHILIP—Do it? Do what? And 
why would the king brand his 
ears? 

jack—Why—I’ve forgotten! 

pHiLip (shakes Jack)—Think! 
Think! What did the sign say? 

jJackK—Why, you’ve shaken it 
back into my head! Anyone who 
can make the Princess stop talk- 
ing will have his ears branded! 

MOTHER—That can’t be right. 

ANDREW—Who wants to have 
his ears branded? 


yacK—No, I mean, can marry 
the Princess and have half of the 
kingdom. 

PHILip—Hurrah! 
her. 

MOTHER—And if you try and 
fail? 

yacK—You have your beers 
randed—I mean ears branded. 

PHILIP—Come, Andrew, let’s 
go! 
ANDREW—I'm ready this very 
minute, Philip. 

yack—I’m going, too! 

ANDREW—You'’re too young. 

PHILIP—And besides, wherever 
you go you pick up stuff. 

JacK—Well, it often comes in 
handy. I can go, too, can’t I, 


I'll silence 


Mother? I saw the sign first. 
*MOTHER—I think that you all 

had better stay home. 
PHILIP—I’m going! 
ANDREW—So am I. 
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jJacK—Te moo! 

MOTHER—You haven’t eaten 
your dinner. 

PHILIP—You can pack a lunch 
and we'll eat it along the way. 

ANDREW—I'll put away the 
axes. (Does so.) 

jacK—I’m going, too. Can’t 
I, Mother? 

MOTHER—Philip and Andrew, 
if you go you'll have totake Jack, 
too. (Starts to pack lunch.) 

ANDREW—Oh, all right. 

(Philip and Andrew go off to 
get jackets.) 

jack (chanting)—I’m going 
to parry-a mincess, a mincess, a 
mincess! I mean princess! 

MOTHER—No, Jack, youaren’t 
clever enough. 

(Andrew and Philip return.) 

PHiLIP—Mother, do we have 
to take Jack? You know how he 
picks up everything he sees. 

MOTHER—You heard what I 
said. If you go you will have to 
take Jack. 

ANDREW—Jack has to carry 
the lunch basket. 

yack (gets basket)—All right. 
Hello! I mean good-by, Mother! 

MOTHER—Good-by, boys, and 
good luck to you. 

ANDREW—You needn’t worry 
about Philip and me. But Jack 
may get his ears branded. 

yack (as they leave)—I'll prin 
the wincess, Mother, and you shall 
live in the king’s castle with me! 


SCENE 2 


(Around in various spots on 
the floor of the stage are a dead 
crow, represented by an old black 
sock stuffed and tied; a willow 
twig; a wedge; a broken saucer; 
two goat horns made of rolled 
paper; and a shoe sole with a hole 
in it.) 

(Enter Andrew and Philip, 
followed by Jack. They walk in 
a zigzag fashion and go across the 
stage several times to give the im- 
pression of going some distance 
during the scene.) 

‘ANDREW—I think the best way 
to stop her from talking would 
be to make her laugh. I know 
some funny stories. 

JACK (stopping )—Wait, broth- 
ers. I have found something! 
(Bends over and picks up the 
dead crow.) 

ANDREW (turning eagerly)— 
What did you find? 

yacK—A dead crow! 
it proudly aloft.) 

PHILIP (in disgust)—What a 
find! (Continued on page 72) 
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BRITTLE WORLD 
LEW SARETT 


Brittle the snow on the gables, 
The sleet-hung pines, the night 

Sprinkled with stars that quiver 
Over the waste of white. 


Fragile the earth in the moon- 
light, 
The glassy sheet of lake; 
If I tapped it with a hammer, 
The brittle world would break. 


BOOKS NEVER TELL 
ANNETTE WYNNE 


Books never tell 

Whether George Washington 
liked to spell 

Or not, or read his reader well, 

Or did his homework every day— 

The very way 

The teacher tells us to; 

I wonder if he liked to do 

The hundred things they say we 
should, 

And did they always mark him 
“good” 

Upon the card they gave at 
school? 

I guess he never broke a rule 

Or history would tell us so, 

For every boy would like to 
know 

About the boy that came to be 
the grand 

Great father of our native land. 


LULLABY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Hush! the waves are rolling in, 
White with foam, white with 
foam; 
Father toils amid the din; 
But baby sleeps at home. 


Hush! the winds roar hoarse 
and deep,— 
On they cdme, on they come! 
Brother seeks the wandering 
sheep; 
But baby sleeps at home. 


Hush! the rain sweeps o’er the 


knowes, 
Where they roam, where they 
roam; 
Sister goes to seek the cows; 
But baby sleeps at home. 


TREASURY VERSE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Men sought him out after his 
path had led 

Where few paths lead; and on 
that signal day 

Asked for the history of his life. 
He said, 

“Simple and short and poor,” and 
would not say 

Another word, that being 
Lincoln’s way. 


Simple it stayed, with the sim- 
plicity 

That marks all greatness; poor it 
stayed in things 

The world calls wealth, the pride 
that power brings; 

And short—for him nothreescore 
years and ten. 


So, called to rule a mighty coun- 
try—when 

The curious begged a tale to fit 
the day, 

Only three sparse, keen words: 
“Simple and poor 

And short,” he said and, turning, 
said no more— 

Deeming, in truth, there was no 
more to say.... 

That being Lincoln’s way. 


BE YE KIND 


THE BIBLE: EPHESIANS 4:31-32 


Let all bitterness, 

And wrath, 

And anger, 

And clamour, 

And evil speaking, 

Be put away from you, 
With all malice: 

And be ye kind 

One to another. 


LINCOLN 
TRIUMPHANT 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


Lincoln is not dead. He lives 
In all that pities and forgives. 
He has arisen and sheds a fire 
That makes America aspire. 


Even now, as when in life he 
‘led, 

He leads us onward from the 
dead; 

Yes, over the whole wide world 
he bends 

To make the world a world of 
friends. 


MY CREED 
HOWARD ARNOLD WALTER 


I would be true, 
For there are those who trust 
me; 
I would be pure, 
For there are those who care; 
I would be strong, 
For there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave, 
For there is much to dare. 
I would be friend 
To all—the foe—the friend- 
less; 
I would be giving, 
And forget the gift; 
I would be humble, 
For I know my weakness; 
I would look u 
And laugh and love and lift. 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
He was a courtly man, 


Wearing his honors as heroes can. 
Erect and tall, with his six feet 


two; 

Knee-breeches, buckles, frills, 
and queue; 

Powdered brown hair; blue eyes 
far apart; 


Strong-limbed and fearless with 
gentle heart; 

Gracious in manner towards ev- 
ery one; 

This was our George Washington. 


ABOUT ANIMALS 


HILDA CONKLING 


Animals are my fellows and my 


kin and my playmates; 

They love me as I love them. 

I have a feeling for them I can- 
not express— 

It burns in my heart. 

I make thoughts about them to 
keep in my mind. 

I warm the cold, help the hurt, 
play with the frolicsome; 

I laugh to see two puppies play- 
ing, 

And I wonder which is which! 

“General” is a dog with blue- 
black eyes; 

He is filled with joy when he 
guards me; 

His eyes try to speak. 

I see his mind through them 
When he asks me to say things 
for him as well as I can 

Because he has no words. 
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FROST 


AILEEN FISHER 


Out in the cold 

the old pine stands 

with gloves on the fingers 
of all its hands. 


THE FAIRIES 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM: 


Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather! 


Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their home; 
They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam; 
Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain lake, 
With frogs for their watch- 
dogs, 
All night awake. 


By the craggy hillside, 
Through the mosses bare, 
They have planted thorn- 
trees 
For pleasure here and there. 
Is any man so daring 
As dig them up for spite, 
He shall find their sharpest 
thorns 


In his bed at night. 


Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather! 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the following for permission to reprint 
verses: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., for 
“Brittle World” from Wings against the 
Moon, included in The Collected Poems 
of Lew Sarett, copyright 1941; J. B, Lip- 
pincott Co., for one stanza of “Books 
Never Tell” from For Days and Days, 
copyright 1919, and “About Animals” 
from Shoes of the Wind, copyright 1922; 
the author, for “Abraham Lincoln,” orig- 
inal title “Autobiography: Lincoln”; 
Mr. Virgil Markham, for “Lincoln Tri- 
umphant”; Thomas Nelson & Sons, for 
“Frost” from That's Why. 

In the October issue, we reprinted the 
poem “It Is Fall,” by Norman H, Hall, 
but failed to include in the acknowledg- 
ments that this poem is copyrighted by 
Hall & McCreary Co. 
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SCENE 1 


(Mark, carrying two books, 
and reading from a paper, enters 
right, accompanied by Clarice.) 

MARK (reading from paper)— 
“What did Washington and 

Lincoln say 
That would be applicable today?” 
What a topic for a theme! I'll 
bet the teacher sat up all night 
thinking up that one. (Turns 
toward statues.) What could you 
know about today’s problems? 

CLARICE—Those were smart 
men; they must have been, Mark. 
Look at what they did. 

(Clarice and Mark sit on the 
bench.) 

MARK—Sure, they were bright. 
No doubt they were right on the 
beam in their day. But now, oh, 
brother! Can’t you see them 
around here—in powdered wig 
(pointing to Washington)—and 
Lincoln in that hat (motioning 
upward over his own head). 

CLARICE—But that was the 
style. They were dressed O.K. 
for their time. 

MARK (with an air of satisfac- 
tion) —Certainly, Clarice. They 
dressed right for their time, they 
talked right for their time, and 
they thought right for their time, 
but now—they’re dated. They’re 
out—out, that is. 

CLARICE—Your jokes are dat- 
ed, too. 

MARK—To get back to business. 

cLarice—Or to change the 
subject. 

MARK (laughing)—You think 
you’ve scored a point. If you’re 
really so keen, and a kindhearted 
sister besides, you should be help- 


ing me with this thing. (Slaps 
paper.) 
cLariceE—Well, I will. 
MaRK—All right. What are 


we waiting for? (Hands a book 
to her.) Here, Clarice. Here are 
the speeches of Washington. I'll 
keep this one of Lincoln’s works. 


THEIR WORDS STILL 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET GOFF CLARK 
Formerly, Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School No. 1 1, 
Buffalo, New York 
Our patriots’ speeches are easier for children 
to understand when they are presented dramati- 
cally in experiences applicable to schoolwork. 


CLARICE (solemnly, looking at 
book) —Looks like plenty of talk- 
ing to me. (Brightens.) Wait 
until our children have to study 
the speeches of our presidents! 

MARK—Yes, with radio, pres- 
idents make more speeches than 
they used to make. (Thought- 
fully.) It’s good, though, for it 
makes us all more united—it lets 
us know what is going on. 

cLaRICcE—With the talking you 
do, you should be president. 

MARK—I might be, some day. 
It’s a free country! 

CLARICE—The United States 
will never be ¢hat hard up! 

MARK—I don’t know about 
that! (Sighs.) Let’s get to work. 

(They begin to walk toward 
exit left. Mark drops the paper.) 

CLARICE (reading opening lines 
from “Washington’s Farewell 
Address” )—“Friends and fellow- 
citizens: The period for a new 
election of a citizen—” 

MARK—'Fourscore and seven 
years ago our fathers—” 

(They go off left.) 

cHorus (off stage, continuing 
to read parts of quotations from 
Washington and Lincoln) — 
“Observe good faith and justice 

towards all nations.” 

“Physically speaking, we cannot 
separate.” 

“As a very important source of 
strength and security, cher- 
ish public credit.” 

“This country, with its institu- 
tions, belongs to the people 
who inhabit it.” (Voices 
fade.) 


SCENE 2 


(It is night. There is no one 
in the park.) 

cHorus (off stage, chanting) — 
It is the month of February; 
It is February— 
We are thinking of Washington. 


CHARACTERS 


MARK 

CLARICE—His sister. 

cHoRUS—Any number of speaking 
voices, 

LINCOLN 

WASHINGTON 


We are thinking of Lincoln. 

Washington—Lincoln— 

Washington—Lincoln— 

What would Washington say 

About the foreign situation? 

What would Lincoln do 

About internal complications? 

Is our nation well united? 

What of our financial obliga- 
tions? 

Washington—Lincoln— 

Washington—Lincoln. 
fade.) 

LINCOLN (in a deep, stirring 
voice)—Well, George, they are 
calling us again. 

WASHINGTON—Every year for 
the past decade or so, it is the 
same. When all the thoughts 
and all the words about us rise, 
our spirits can’t refuse to come to 
earth for a while. 

LINCOLN (stretching, stand- 
ing, descending from pedestal) — 
As for me, I’m glad of it. I like 
to walk the earth again. (Scuffs 
the ground.) The earth and the 
common people—I love both of 
them. Perhaps that is natural 
since I was a common man my- 
self, raised close to the earth. 

WASHINGTON—Ah, you were a 
most u#common man, Abe. You 
met the great trials of your life 
with rare simplicity and courage 
and understanding. 

LINCOLN—That’s kind of you 
to say. (Washington rises and 
joins Lincoln. They both walk 
back and forth slowly.) It’s 
good to be here without a war to 
shadow our country’s happiness 
and progress. 

WASHINGTON—I wish people 
didn’t always want our advice. 
For everything that happens, we 
hear “What would Washington 
say? What would Lincoln say?” 
(Smiles.) I understand that I’m 
somewhat out of style at the 
moment. You know I recom 


( Voices 


SETTING 

A patk. Statues of Washington 
and Lincoln, seated on pedestals, are 
at right center and left center, re- 
spectively. Pupils who represent 
them sit still except when otherwise 
indicated. A bench is down left. 


mended that we keep out of for- 
eign quarrels, But in this age of 
rapid travel and communication 
we are bound to be affected. 
LINCOLN—How different from 
our day! ' 
WASHINGTON—Think how we 
might have used the radio! I 
could have appealed for money 
to finance the Revolutionary 
War. ‘ 
LINCOLN—And I could have 
spoken directly to the people for 
union, I think I could have made 
them understand how important 
it was—and is—for our country 
to be united. 
WASHINGTON—Yes, you and 


‘I agree on unity. 


LINCOLN—And on many oth- 
er points, too. 

WASHINGTON—Although you 
were born ten years after my 
death, I often thought, watching 
from a distance, that I could 
have welcomed you as a brother. 

LINCOLN—That is a fine com-: 
pliment. I hope I deserve it. 
When I had need of help in my 
lifetime, I went on my knees to 
God—the only true source of 
strength—as you yourself did. I 
always found your example a 
good one. 

WASHINGTON (picks up pa- 
per)—Here’s a paper dropped by 
that boy Mark, who has to write 
atheme. (Reads.) 

“What did Washington and 

Lincoln say 
That would be applicable today?” 

LINCOLN (laughs, puts band 
on Washington’s shoulder)—He 
is probably racking his brains 
now. Poor fellow, poor fellow! 

WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN— 
“What did Washington and 


Lincoln say 
That would be applicable today?” 
(They laugh as they return to 
pedestals.) 
LINCOLN—Good night, George. . 
WASHINGTON—Good night to 
(Continued on page 78) 


you, Abe. 
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ZOO BABIES 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY Z. HARTMAN 
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CRAFTS 
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Handwork 


START with HEARTS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MAYME RICKER 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Olean, New York - 


BLOUSE AND APRON NECK 


VARIETY of valentine figures may be 
made with hearts of different sizes. | 
Two examples appear here. The movable 
arms and neck of the girl are strips of 
stiff cardboard all held together at the 
back of the blouse with a brass paper 
fastener. Cut slits in the blouse and push 
the arms through. Add hearts for hands, 


SKIRT 
ARM 
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PATRIOTIC SYMBOLS 


LOIS DEANNE 


FEBRUARY, the birth month of two great patriots, is a fitting 
time to emphasize the principles of democracy, citizenship, and 
patriotism. This page of symbols exemplifying all three ideas 
will be helpful to pupils as they plan posters or make stage 
scenery for their plays and programs. 
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Stuart George Washington 


seorge Washington Stuart 


George Washington 


GEORGE 


Stuart 


Washington George Washington 
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Stuart George Washington 


Stuart Stuart 


George Washington 


WASHINGTON 


Stuart George Washington 


Stuart ( 


George Washington 


George Washington George Washington 


MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 24. See page 84 for another suggestion. 


Us 


Stuart George Washington 
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A COLONIAL VALENTINE 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARY GARRETT 


err in the middle and upper grades who have been study- 
ing about the colonial period in history will enjoy making 
this valentine showing a girl and a boy in old-fashioned cos- 
tumes. They may draw the figures on white construction pa- 
per, paint them whatever colors they wish, and then cut them 
out; or they may prefer to cut silhouettes and paint them a sin- 
gle color. The scalloped heart may be cut from white con- 
struction paper. The quilted effect is secured by thin broken 
lines of color to represent stitches with colored thread. The 
figures are pasted on the scalloped heart. The larger heart may 
be cut from construction paper to match the color of the boy’s 
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suit, or a harmonizing color may be used. The two hearts may 
be pasted or stapled together and a painted nosegay pasted on 
for a finishing touch, as illustrated. If desired, cut two slots 
with a very sharp knife or a safety-razor blade through both 
hearts at the upper left, then thread a ribbon up through the 
slots, and tie it in a bow. A ruffle may be made by cutting a 
narrow strip from the outer edge of a large lace-paper doily 
and pasting it around the edge of the larger heart, or ruffled 
crepe paper, in a harmonizing color, will be effective. Some 
pupils may wish to cut the foundation heart double with a 
hinge at the top, so that a message may be written inside. 
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ORIGINALITY FLAG DRAWINGS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


S OME teachers say that their pupils are not original, so they 
cannot get new and original ideas from them. They find 
this to be true in illustrations drawn, written, and spoken. 
Often children seem to lack originality in drawing because 
they do not have the ability to draw a variety of objects, people, 
and animals. They keep drawing a house and a tree. They really 
have different ideas, but lack confidence to carry them out. 
The type of lesson given here makes it possible for each child 
to produce something with some originality. If many lessons 
are given, each developing a little originality, the child will ac- 
quire a drawing vocabulary which will enable him to illustrate 
his ideas. In the lesson on the flag, each child will draw a 
picture containing an American flag on a flagpole. No two 


pictures will be alike. Three examples are given here. Each 
child will learn how to draw the flag so that he doesn’t need 
to say to the teacher, “Show me how to draw a flag.” 

Paints from an ordinary water-color box were used to paint 
these pictures. This material can usually be found in most 
schools. When the flag is up high, a child can’t paint in forty- 
eight stars or thirteen stripes any more than he can see them 
when he looks at a flag up high on a pole. He does, however, 
wish to make the flag appear to have the correct number of 
stars and stripes, not just two or three. 

One way to get original pictures out of a group which seems 
to have few ideas is to ask for suggestions for pictures con- 
taining flagpoles. As children mention (Continued on page 71) 
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HEART-SHAPED MENDING CASE 


OTHER, Grandmother, Aunt, or Big 
Sister will appreciate this useful yal- 
entine, which contains a needle, mending 
thread, and safety pins. It can be carried 
conveniently in a purse so that it will be 


PICTURES 


HE simplicity of nail etching makes 
this art work popular in any grade. 
The materials needed are heavy white or 
cream-colored construction paper, col- 
ored crayons, and nails 2%” long. , 
Distribute paper and let each pupil 
choose some light-colored crayon. Yel- 
low, pink, and orange give the best re- 
sults, although any other light color may 
be used. Explain that the entire surface 
of the paper is to be covered with crayon 
strokes. Keep going over and over the pa- 
per until it is completely covered with 
the light crayon. 


FOR ALL GRADES 


JOSEPHINE BRISTOL BECK 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Pierce School, 
Birmingham, Michigan 


handy for emergency repairs if an acci- 
dent to hose or other garments occurs. 
Red cloth, oilcloth, plastic paper, and 
even heavy construction paper, are suit- 
able materials. Draw a heart on the 
wrong sid¢ of a double thickness of what- 


ever material is selected, and cut it out. 


Cut a heart a trifle smaller from a piece 
of flannel. Insert a needle and one or 
more safety pins. Cut from heavy paper 
strips to hold lengths of thread. (See the 
illustration for a convenient shape.) Aft- 
er the thread has been wound around the 
heavy paper strip, cut a slash in the strip 
and pull the end of the thread through it. 
Assemble the three parts and sew, tie, or 
staple them together. 

Even though all the mending cases are 
made in heart shape, no two will need to 
look alike. Many variations in decora- 
tion can be worked out by the children. 
Yarn, lace, or embroidery floss may be 
used by upper-graders. Primary pupils 


will get along best using only crayons on 
construction paper. Children will deco- 
rate with initials, monograms, or fanc 
designs. Dots made with a paper punc 
may be glued onto a scalloped heart. 


ETCHED WITH NAILS | 


FOR ALL GRADES 


NORA McCARTHY 


Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, 
Hurley, Wisconsin 


Next choose some dark-colored crayon, 
such as black, blue, or purple. (Black is 
by far the most effective.) Spread the 
dark-colored crayon strokes over the 
light-colored crayoned surface. Keep go- 
ing over the light color until it is com- 
pletely covered by the dark crayon. 

Have each child plan a picture. Then 
distribute the nails. Show how a line is 


produced when the point of the nail is 
moved over the crayoned paper. Also 
show how pressure of the nail removes 
the dark, color so that the light color 
shows through. Lines of various widths 
are made by using the point or the head 
of the nail. 

Now let the children etch their pic- 
tures. You will be surprised by the results 
that are obtained. Nail etching presents 
a problem. that may be integrated with 
any of the social studies. Such subjects 
as a circus, forest scenes, a garden, or a 
jungle are easily carried out. 
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| A TRANSPARENT MAGAZINE COVER 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GRACE A. RANDALL 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Blaine School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


} s a gift or for schoolroom use, a transparent magazine cover is 
A both practical and attractive. (Similar covers may be made to 
protect books.) The cover illustrated here is made from X-ray film. 
Used films (14” x 17”) from doctors’ offices or laboratories are often 
available. The coating which makes them opaque is easily removed 
with warm water and a brush. Then the films should be wiped dry. 

To make a cover for a magazine 82” x 114”, cut two pieces of film 

9%” x 12%4” and two pieces 32” x 12°4”. In cutting, use a paper 
cutter if you have one. Lay the two larger pieces side by side along 
their 124” edges, leaving a slight space between them so that the cover 
later may be folded together like a book. Bind with passe partout one 
* inch in width so that 4” is spread along the inside edge of each piece 
i of film. Turn the cover over and put another strip on the opposite 

side. 

Next bind one 12°4” side of each narrow oblong. Place one of the 
oblongs on one end of the cover, lining up the unbound edges. Do the 
same with the other oblong. Then bind around the entire cover. Miter 
the corners to make a neat piece of work. 

Punch a hole in each corner with an ordinary paper punch just at 
the edge of the binding. Punch holes %” apart around the edge of the 
entire cover. Use two colors of a thick cotton yarn for lacing. Be- 
ginning at the center of the bottom, where the cover folds, lace around 
the entire edge with yarn of one color, skipping every other hole. Tie 
at the bottom. Then lace with the second color in the open holes. 
The twisted cord in the middle is double. It is run through the two 
holes at the top and the two at the bottom, and is tied at the bottom. 
The cord helps to hold the magazine in place. 
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Teachers’ Help -One- Another Club 


READING MARKERS 


JOSEPHINE F. HOUGH 


HE first-grader is delighted 

with any praise or little bit 
of encouragement that his teacher 
may give him. If he has a plain 
reading marker, why not give 
him a colored marker with an ap- 
propriate seal for the month glued 
to it: for February, a valentine 
seal on red or white paper; for 
March, a shamrock or other St. 
Patrick’s Day seal on white; for 
spring, a flower, a bird, or a rab- 
bit on yellow. 


MEMORIZATION AID 
MILDRED F, ANDERSON 


FTER we had studied about 
the battle of Gettysburg, we 
memorized the famous “Gettys- 
burg Address.” First, I present- 
ed the setting of the Gettysburg 
battlefield, the orators of the day, 
and so forth. Then we read the 
address, taking time to study and 
understand its meaning. 

This made it easy for the pu- 
pils to memorize the address, as 
they understood and appreciated 
it first. To my way of thinking, 
appreciation of famous speeches 
such as this is as important as the 
memorizing of them. 


ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


See page 10 for general 


Club Contributors, Attention! 


~ separate sheet. 


directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 


An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 


Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


PICTURE CHOICE 
ROBERT WELLES TALBOT 


ES day some fifth-grade pu- 
pil brings to school one pic- 


ture. It may be an art subject 


or a picture from a magazine or 
newspaper. We have a picture 
frame, with glass, 12” x 14”, 
within which the picture for the 
day is displayed. On each suc- 
ceeding day a different contribu- 
tion is so honored. At the close 
of each week we choose one from 
the five pictures to be called 
“Picture of the Week.” These 
pictures furnish us with material 
for writing and discussion. 


MYSTERY GARDENS 
AMY KING 


VERYONE in my second grade 
with a baby in the family 

was asked to bring to school sev- 
eral empty tin cans in which 
baby foods come. The cans were 
filled with rich earth—and so be- 
gan our “mystery garden.” Each 
child labeled his can.and told me 
what seeds he had planted. When 
the plants began to come up, the 
other children tried to guess what 
they were. In this way, the chil- 
dren learned much about plant 
differences and the length of time 
needed for germination of seeds. 


A SPELLING HELP 
MADELENE PATRICK 


A GAME of Anagrams is kept 
on our library and recrea- 
tion table. I have found it of the 
greatest benefit in helping pupils 
learn spelling words. It is also 
most useful in teaching syllabica- 
tion of words. My pupils derive 
a large amount of pleasure from 
this game, and learn a great deal. 


STORY REPORTS 
LYLIA P. DIGGS 


N My third-grade classroom, 
I the above-average pupils find 
making story reports an enjoya- 
ble and worth-while in-between- 
class activity. A child chooses a 
story in a book, reads it, writes 
his report and puts it in a wire 
basket for me to read. .I make 
necessary suggestions and then 
give him a hectographed form on 
which to copy his report. Each 
child may make a scrapbook of 
his own story reports. An out- 
line is kept on the blackboard for 
the children to follow. In their 
report, they include the name of 
the book, author, name of the 
story, characters in the story, 
what the story is about, and the 
part they like best. 


Florida—The pupils of Matecumbe 
School on the Florida Keys would like to 
exchange letters and post cards with 
pupils of the first eight grades in any 
school in the United States. Address: 
Mr. Ferran Pinder, Islamorada, Florida. 


lowa.—My rural-school pupils would 
like to correspond with pupils of other 
schools. -Our school is located in the 
Corn Belt, where farmers specialize in 
livestock feeding. Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Evelyn Z. Hynek, Swisher, Iowa. 


Michigan—The fourth- and fifth- 
grade pupils of my school, semirural in 
type, would like to exchange letters 
with children in other parts of the 
United States, or with English-speaking 
pupils anywhere. We are on Saginaw 
Bay in an industrial area. Lake trans- 
portation passes through Bay City’s har- 
bor. Address: Mrs. Vera Watson, 225 
North Birney St., Bay City, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—My pupils (all grades ex- 
cept fifth) and I would like to exchange 
cards, letters, products, and ideas with 
pupils and teachers elsewhere in the 
United States and foreign lands. We 
live near the famous pipestone quarries 
from which Indians made peace pipes, 
and the falls that Longfellow mentions 
in Hiawatha. Address: Mrs. Yona L. 
Hinsperger, thlen, Minnesota. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight grades. 
You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of your own. In 
such a notice, try to mention some point of special interest in your 
locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters receitved—at beast 
those received during the six weeks following publication of your no- 
tice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with the exchange of cor- 
respondence, give complete addresses, and be signed by the teachers 
themselves, Send notices early, addressed to: Club Exchange, THe 


INstructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Minnesota.—The children of the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of Lake- 
land School would like to hear from 
children in the same grades in Canada, 
or in other parts of the United States. 
We live in the beautiful St. Croix Valley, 
not far from the twin cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. Address all correspond- 
ence to: Mrs. Margaret Ramey, Lake- 
land School, Lakeland, Minnesota. 


Minnesota——My pupils from grades 
one through eight would like to ex- 
change all types of correspondence with 
pupils from anywhere in the United 
States. We live in a mixed farming re- 
gion in the southern part of our state. 
Address correspondence to: Miss Rita 
Baumann, Lucan, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of my fifth 
and seventh grades and I wish to ex- 


change picture post cards, letters, and - 


pictures with children and teachers in 
every state of the United States. We 
live in the Red River Valley, known as 
the “Bread Basket of the World.” Ad- 
dress all correspondence to: Miss Arlyne 
Nelson, Cheerful Hut School, Shelly, 
Minnesota. 


‘ Missouri—My pupils in the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades would 
like to correspond with other schools in 
the United States, our possessions, or 
Canada. We live in the part of Missouri 
known as the place where “North meets 
South.” Address all correspondence to: 


Mr. Glenn Jones, Whitewater, Missouri. — 
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Pennsylvania.—My rural-school pupils 
in grades five to eight and I would like © 
to exchange letters, pictures, and cards 
with pupils and teachers in the same 
grades in the United States, our posses- 
sions, and Canada. We live near the 
town of Hershey, where the famous 
chocolate bars of that name are manu- 
factured. Address correspondence to: 
Mrs. Mary J. Leusch, 24 West Caracas 
Avenue, Hershey, Pennsylvania. 


South Dakota—The pupils of my 
school would like to exchange picture 
post cards and letters with pupils of the 
third and fourth grades. We live near 
the Black Hills. Address: Miss Irene 
Krogman, Buffalo, South Dakota. 


Texas.—The pupils of my seventh and 
eighth grades and I wish to exchange 
pictures, letters, souvenirs, and products 
with pupils and teachers in any state or 
possession of the United States or any 
foreign country. Address: Miss Sula 
McLeod, Route 2, Grimes County, 
Navasota, Texas. 


Wyoming.—My pupils in the second 
and third grades wish to correspond with 
pupils in the same grades elsewhere. Our 
school is sixty miles from the nearest 
town. This is a stock-raising country. 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Mabel George, 
Scott School, Bill, Wyoming. 
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For ounturies, 
used for plowing. Below: Mexican boys are trained 
early in craftwork, Here is a young silversmith. 


Above: 


Pupils See MEXI 


The Alamo, at San Antonio, Texas, recalls a heroic 
episode in ‘thes state’s history unde 


r six 


in Mexico, have been 


Photo by Nelson Morris 


GUDRUN NELSON 


Teacher, Thomas Rural School, District 30, 
Walla Walla, Washington 


Winner of First Prize, 1946 Travel Contest of THe INsTRUCTOR ee 


Dear Girts AND Boys: 

Can you imagine starting out all alone, and with only one suit- 
case and a slightly oversized handbag, on a tour that would last two 
months and take you several thousand miles from home? It is a 
wonderful idea to travel unencumbered with heavy luggage—free 
to enjoy interesting experiences all along the way. 

With a round-trip ticket and a book of travelers’ checks in my 
bag, and the family’s promise to send letters to stated towns on my 
route, I left Walla Walla one beautiful sunny day and rode over 
the rolling hills, checkered with wheat and pea fields, across the 
state line into Oregon. At Pendleton, the famous Round-up City, 
I boarded my train. 

For two nights I slept in a luxurious if tiny roomette on the 
train, and marveled at the comfort and convenience of rail travel 
today compared with accommodations of the past. 

The second morning away from home I got off the train in Kansas 
City. A sight-seeing bus picked up passengers near the depot, and 
after a forty-mile ride with a guide who told all about the interest- 
ing sights, I felt well acquainted with this great midwestern city. 
I was delighted with the suggestion of a young woman whose seat 
I shared that we spend the rest of the day at Independence, 
Missouri—just a ten-cent car ride away. Besides being the home of 
President Truman, Independence is known as the starting point : 
of the old Santa Fe Trail. 

After another night and day on a train, I found myself in 


see 
Austin, Texas, where I joined a group of women who planned to wi 
travel together into Mexico. While learning to know this charm- pa 


ing state capital, and attending lectures on Mexico at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, I stayed at the Stephen F. Austin Hotel. You re- 
member that name, don’t you? 

The little buses that took us to the border town of Laredo 
stopped in San Antonio, which has been called one of the most 


The park surrounding Chapultepec Castle is a favorite 
recreation spot for citizens of Mexico’s capital city. 


20 


43 
2 
> 
Photos on pages 54, 55, and 
56 are from Missouri Pacific 
i Santa Fe System Lines, South- 
be ern Pacific Lines. 
INSTR 
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through the Teacher’s Eyes 


{AND MUCH OF THE UNITED STATES, BESIDES} 


Left: In Monterrey, 
as in other Mexican 
cities, the cathedral 
fronts on the central 
plaza. Right: An ee 
door community laun- 
dry is one of the sights 
of picturesque Taxco. 


interesting cities in the United States. Visits to the Alamo and 
the old Spanish missions made certain chapters in our history 
seem very real, and we exclaimed over the San Antonio River 
winding through the center of.the city in its beautifully land- 
scaped channel. 

: And then, Laredo! It rose up out of the bushy desert plain, 
shimmering in the heat, surrounded by arid country covered with 
cactus, mesquite, sage, and rocks. The next morning I was 
thrilled to see the big Mexican buses in which we were to ride 
for the next three days. They had come across the International 
Bridge to pick us up and stow our luggage. The Rio Grande did 
not look as impressive as I had anticipated it would. But I 
: reminded myself that since the time when, as a little girl in 
northern Minnesota, I had studied about (Continued on next page) 


Carefree groups, in little canopied boats, enj 


a day at levaly Xochimilco, “place of the oaktn Photo by Nelson Morris 


Above: The Pyramid of the Sun at San Juan Teotihuacan 
is as high as the Flatiron Building in New York City. 
Below: The Mexican market needs no counters or shelves. 
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important waterways, I had come to 
know intimately the mighty Colum- 
bia and Snake rivers—so it would 
really take the world’s very biggest 
tivers to impress me. 

We were rushed through the Mex- 
ican customs office in almost no time, 
and began rolling along the highway 
toward Mexico City over flat, rock- 
covered country. 

Soon we realized that we were hav- 
ing a splendid opportunity to see at 
first hand what life is like in rural 
Mexico. In this northern part of the 
country, the people are very poor. 
Their houses are flimsy little shelters 
made of sticks, sometimes plastered 
with mud, or of bamboo thatched 
with bundles of straw, and sometimes 
the walls are straw bundles thatched 
with piled-up palm leaves. 

We learned that it is especially 
important in Mexico to pay attention 
to road signs, to slow up in towns, 
and to blow the horn. Horn blow- 
ing is necessary because the people 
feel that the road is a friendly stretch 
of country where men can stop to 
talk or sell their wares, where cat- 
tle may wander at will, and where 


it is all right for children to play. 
Winding roads, as we approached the 


mountains, and occasional fog, gave - 


further reason for slow driving. 

_ By late afternoon the road dropped 
into a plain and we saw our first 
Mexican city—Monterrey, a creamy 
pink colonial-style town with moun- 
tains on three sides cutting jagged 
patterns on the blue sky. 

In the morning when we drove out 
of the city we understood why it 
is called the Pittsburgh of Mexico. 
It has large iron and steel works and 
more than five hundred factories, 
but still it is a beautiful place. . 

Since the day spent on the road 
between Monterrey and Valles was to 
be written up in the journal we were 
keeping, from notes I made, the book 
lay open with a ready pencil all day. 
Among the many items jotted down, 
there was mention of oxcarts, and of 
oxen plowing as they had done for 
hundreds of years; women at the 
streams doing their meager laundry; 
heavily laden burros; maguey planta- 
tions; fences of brush and cactus; 
and rocks everywhere—on the ground, 
or built into (Continued on page 64) 


Right: Los Angeles? union rait terminal is a delightful © 


introduction to Spanish traditions in southern California. 
Below: The Columbia River i is one of our waterways. 


There is 


many a secluded courtyard in the 
dreamy old French Quarter of New ere 


Watch for Announcement of 


Vi iewing the Conyon in Arizona, 


a visitor 
adjectives 


come to sound very tame. 


Photo by Gabriel Moulin Studios 


l his descriptive 


Spectacular by day, San Francisco at dusk 


is transformed into a magic city of lights. 


* THE INSTRUCTOR’S 1947 Travel Contest! * 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 


language (including handwriting and spelling), music, © 


reading, science, or social studies, or if you wish to 
know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INsTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Reading | 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Department of Audio-Visual 
Education, Extension Division, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 


Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


Do you consider that experience reading 
charts are desirable for children in the 


primary grades? 


I think experience reading has a 
very definite place in’a reading pro- 
gram for primary children. Reading 
based on group or individual experi- 
ences is personal and interesting. 
Since this type of reading is within 
the child’s own experience, certain 
vocabulary and concept difficulties 
are eliminated. The possibility of 
mere verbalization is reduced and op- 
portunities for good language situa- 
tions are increased. 

Teachers differ regarding the ex- 
tent to which experience reading may 
be used. Few use it entirely for more 
than a short time in the readiness 
stages, but many use it extensively 
during this period, and frequently 
throughout the primary program in 
conjunction with other reading. 


What can be done for upper-grade pupils 
who did not have sufficient phonic in- 
struction in the lower grades? 


I should not hesitate to give these 
pupils very definite instruction in 
phonetic analysis of words. In a 
few cases it may be necessary to give 
primary ear-training exercises to be 
sure that such pupils distinguish ele- 
mentary letter sounds. 

Generally initial consonants are 
taught first, then initial blends, as: 
wh, th, ch, sh, st, sp, sk, and sm. 
Other letter combinations may be 
taught, as: or, ar, er, img, ow, ou, and 
oi. 

Little words found within larger 
words help phonetic analysis. Pupils 
should recognize such words as and, 
all, and an when they are found in the 
body of a larger word. 

It is profitable to have children 
study prefixes and suffixes to known 
words as: uncertain, wbutton, repay, 
rewrite, careless, homeless, farmer, 
laborer, and painter. 

Some rules of pronunciation. may 
well be introduced—for instance, “k 
before m is. silent, as in Anee and 
knife; w before r is silent, as in wrap 
and wren,” 

Study of syllables and rules of 
syllabication should be frequent. 

Phonetic analysis may be made 
very interesting to pupils. It should 
be supplemented by many exercises in 
the use of context cues, and much 
emphasis should be given to the 
meaning of words. 


What is a telebinocular? Is it an in- 
strument that would be helpful to class- 
room teachers? 


The telebinocular, a stereoscope 
mounted on a stand, is used to give 
tests of visual efficiency at ordinary 
reading distances. By use of the tele- 
binocular, trained teachers may deter- 
mine which pupils need to have their 
eyes examined by a competent physi- 
cian for the correction of certain 
visual defects. The instrument is 
also useful in administering stereo- 
scopic eye drills for correcting cer- 
tain types of visual defects. 

Many remedial reading clinics con- 
sider the telebinocular to be an essen- 
tial piece of equipment. 

Please explain the difference between 
visual education and audio-visual ed- 
ucation. 

In practice, the terms visual educa- 
tion and audio-visual education are 
frequently used synonymously. It 
was the use of sound synchronized 
with motion pictures, slide films, and 
slides that gave rise to the term audio- 
visual education in distinction to vis- 
ual education, Many use the former 
term tp indicate also the use of the 
radio and phonograph for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

From the point of view of educa- 
tional psychology, visual-sensory edu- 
cation is a term which more clearly 
depicts the types of instruction meant 
than does either visual education or 
audio-visual education. For exam- 
ple, on a field trip, children not only 
see and hear but also touch, smell, 
and may even taste objects which are 
being examined. The same is true 
when objects, specimens, and models 
are brought into the classroom. The 
chief ‘difference between “visual” edu- 
cation and “other” education is the 
emphasis which visual education puts 
on direct sensory experience as con- 
trasted with symbolic word and num- 
ber experience. In expert teaching, 
direct sensory experiences are used to 
avoid the dangers of verbalism. 


Where may one secure a glossary of 
terms related to visual education that 
belong in an educator's vocabulary? 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc. (20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6) has issued a bulletin, obtain- 
able on request, which contains a 
glossary of visual-education terms. 


recommend giving any sort 
dio 


If ae with the utmost care and 
expert knowledge of the changing 
voice, vocal drills might be valuable. 
But inasmuch as this voice is so trans- 
itory, it may be better to use only 
songs suited to the limited range un- 
til the change is complete. The boys 
should do just enough singing to use, 
not develop, the voice. To keep their 
interest in singing alive is the im- 
portant thing at this time. ; 


* 
What shall I look for in selecting song. 
books for my music classes? Can good 
songs be popular with children? 


Select songbooks as you would se- 
lect literature books for children. A 
good songbook includes songs that 
have good arrangement and intrinsic 
value, educationally as well as mu- 
sically. Schoolteachers have a great 
responsibility, because the songs that 
a nation sings describe its culture. 
Thousands of children receive no mu- 
sical education except in the public 
schools. Beware of cheap songs of 
passing popularity. However, a song 
may be popular without being cheap. 
If properly chosen and presented, 
good songs may become as popular 
with children as other kinds. 


I should like to know where I may ob- 


tain a list of —— for music appreci- : 


ation in the 


Write directly to the Educational 
Department, R.C.A. Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Camden, N.J., for their 
catalogue for elementary schools. 


How shall I go about 


venting 00 en anes 


had no previous training? 

Don’t try. Eighth-graders are be- 
tween children and. adults. If they 
haven’t had much music before, they 
will be afraid of the things that have 
to be done to teach them to read 
music. First let them sing rollicking 
songs that they can enjoy. Gradu- 


_ally add something more serious. In- 


troduce some rounds—good easy ones 
—until they can hold a part. Make 
them enjoy singing. Work fast. Vary 
songs and methods. When the pupils 
are really singing and enjoying it, in- 
troduce the staff, letter names, and 
the scale with syllables. 
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Please suggest some free or inexpensive 
sources of material in aviation useful in 


the elementary 


A request to the office of the air- 
line nearest you will no doubt bring 
you pictures, posters, maps, and other 
materials. 

The following references should 
also help you. 

Free and Inexpensive Educational 
Materials, a directory of source ma- 
terials on air transportation, prepared 
by United Air Lines School and Col- 
lege Service, 80 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17; 5959 South Cicero Ave., 
Chicago; 6th and Olive Streets, Los 
Angeles; 400 Post St., San Francisco. 
(Contact your nearest office.) 

A Unit in Aviation for Use in the 
Kindergarten, Aviation in the Pri- 
mary Grades, and Air World Edu- 
cation References for Elementary 
Teachers (a bibliography), published 
and distributed by Air World Educa- 
tion, Trans World Airlines, 101 West 
Eleventh St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Junior Aviation for Beginners (sug- 
gested industrial-arts projects and 
activities) available from Industrial 
Arts Office, Bureau of Industrial and 
Technical Education, State Education 
Department, Albany 1, N.Y. 


Please suggest some of the problems you 
consider appropriate to include in a 
sixth-grade unit on soils. 

The following are among the more 
important problems related to the 
subject of soils which should be con- 
sidered at this level. 

Of what are soils composed? 

How is soil made? 

What are some of the different 
kinds of soils? 

Why is good soil so essential to 
us? 

What happens to soil to make it 
useless for growing things? 

How can such happenings be pre- 
vented? 

How are forests related to soils? 

What are the problems related to 
soil that are important in our com- 
munity? 

Obviously, the extent to which 
each of these problems is pursued de- 
pends on the background, interest, 
and ability of the pupils. The local 
ramifications of such a unit are ex- 
tremely important to consider, 

A good reference book is Soil, by 
Bertha M. Parker (Row, Peterson & 
Co., Evanston, Illinois). 
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BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Director, Social Science Foundation 
University of Denver 


Help Teachers and Pupil 


New Teaching Aids Designed to 
Help Introduce Modern Problems 


N SOCIAL studies, the sciences and arts—from elementary grades to college— 

teachers are confronted with new problems in a world of rapid change 

brought about largely through air transportation. Teachers, alert to these 
problems, require new tools—new teaching aids. 


Through Air-Age Education Research, every teacher now can have the 
advice and educational backing of outstanding engineers, scientists, economists 
and sociologists in aviation and air transportation. It is our job to help teachers 
learn and teach the things related to the air age which they deem essential to 
their classes—air age geography, aviation science, community development in 
the air age, meteorology, the meaning of time, political and economic problems, 
international relations, and many other related matters. 


TO ASSIST TEACHERS IN THIS VITAL WORK, WE OFFER ... Motion 
pictures, film strips, textbooks and textbooklets, maps, globes, charts and 
pictures . . . all at prices as low as production and shipping costs permit. Use 


’ the coupon at the right to send for our free catalog of materials and services. 


Also available,ewithout charge to teachers and school administrators, is the 
periodical, “Air Age Education News.” 


New, Interest-Getting Air-Age Motion Picture 
**Geography from the Air”’ 


This unique film, created from footage taken by _ graphic elements. This is not a travelogue; it is 
the Army’s Air Transport Command, provides _—_ designed specifically for school use in conjune- 
teachers with interesting, informative material _ tion with established courses of study. This one- 
for instruction in global geography. Scenes from reel, 16 mm. film, with sound, available for $40. 
all over the world illustrate outstanding geo- 


Informative Air-Age Film Strip 


“Community Development” 
This 45-frame slide-film strip is designed to factors as geographical location and natural re- 
illustrate the growth and development of com- —_ sources. Valuable in many courses of study. 


munities—in clear, interesting pictures. Aerial Price, $2. 
photographs demonstrate the effects of such 


Pictures in panel at left are from motion picture, 
*“Geography from the Air’’ 


ADVISORY BOARD earch ©) 


EDWIN A. LEE ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Dean, School of Education, U.C.L. A. Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR: N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
80 EAST 42ad STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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6 COLORFUL CLASSROOM WALL CHARTS 


RESEARGE 


— and accompanying textbooklets for each pupil - 


A Complete Course in the Science of 
Aeronautics Divided Into 6 Units of Work 


The essentials of aeronautics are explained in clear, 
easy-to-understand, pictorial form on these six large 
picture charts. ‘They are printed in full color, on heavy 
paper, and they’re almost four feet wide by three feet 
high. Now available at $1. each, and $5. for all six. 
Technical knowledge of experts is brought within easy 
grasp of the novice. A welcome aid to stu- 
dents and teachers alike; suitable for personal 


I. AERODYNAMICS. “What makes an airplane fly?” Principles of flight made clear. 
2. THE AIR OCEAN. Study of the atmosphere and its bearing on flight. 


3. METEOROLOGY. An absorbing explanation of the weather and its influence 
on aviation. | 


4. AIRCRAFT. Descriptions of airships, planes, helicopters, jet propulsion, ete. 


5. NAVIGATION. Methods and instruments employed by the pilot in guiding aircraft 
are described and explained. ; 


6. RADIO NAVIGATION. Explanation of the use of radio at airports and on airways. 


‘as well as classroom use. To accompany each SEND FOR FREE, AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH, 
of the six charts, you can secure textbooklets | 24-PAGE CATALOG 80 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
on each unit for individual use. Textbooklets oi, : Please send a copy of your free, 24-page catalog of teaching aids and 
aré illustrated, non-technical, and cost 25 | OF TEACHING AIDS services to: 
cents each—or $1.25 for six. ' AND SERVICES. NAME___ ss 
I For elementary and secondary STREET ADDRESS 
rs schools and colleges. CITY _ZONE. STATE 
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Director of Kelloun’s 
Home Economics Departmen: 
Rattle Creek, Michigan 


QO’ COURSE you like your job and 
you like children—you wouldn’t 
be a teacher if you didn’t! However, I 
suspect that sometimes in the middle 
of a morning when you look around 
your classroom and see pupils staring 
out the window or fidgeting in their 
seats, you almost wish you’d chosen 
an easier career. 


Ever stop to think what causes this 
midmorning lag? One reason may very 
well be inadequate breakfasts. Many 
authorities advise eating at least one 
quarter of the day’s food require- 
ments at the morning meal. Neverthe- 
less, child after child comes to school 
without enough food fuel to carry him 
through a morning of classwork. 


A GOOD RESOLUTION 


Why not get pupils to resolve to eat 
more at the morning meal? You might 
make a little ceremony out of this. 
Write on a little-used blackboard: “I 
will eat a good breakfast every morn- 
ing.” Have the children sign their 
names underneath. And, of course, sign 
your own name. Teachers need to eat 
good breakfasts, too! 


7 
| 


— -- -- 


A “NEW TERM” RESOLUTION THAT 
CAN MAKE TEACHING MORE FUN! 


SAME “FUEL VALUE” 
—SO MUCH QUICKER! 


In talking to children about breakfast 
habits, tell them about ready-to-eat 
cereals. Ounce for ounce, Kellogg’s 
ready-to-eat cereals have the same fuel 


NUTRITION) 


value as hot cereals. They have good 
protective values, too, Kellogg’s cereals 
either are made from the whole grain 
or are restored to whole-grain nutritive 
values of thiamine, niacin, and iron. 


FOR YOUR CHILDREN— 
“BETTER BREAKFAST” BOOKMARKS 


One side of these bookmarks is devoted 
to a lesson in rhyme on the care of 
books. The other side teaches young- 
sters what foods make. up a good 
breakfast. 


The bookmarks are a gift from 
“Snap!”, “Crackle!’”’, and “‘Pop!’’— 
the famous elves who appear in the 
Rice Krispies advertisements. These 
lively little gentlemen personify the 
“Snap!”, “Crackle!’”’, “Pop!” sound 
you hear when you pour milk over 
Rice Krispies. Use the coupon in the 
Coupon Section of this magazine to 
order a free bookmark for each one of 
your pupils. 


Mary I. Barber, vinector 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN . SHREDDED WHEAT . KRUMBLES 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


Art 


JESSIE TODD 

Instructor in Art, 

Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


Social Studies 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 


Please give me a recipe for making 
finger paint with starch. How can it be 
preserved? 


Prepare starch according to the di- 
rections on the box, but use double 
the proportion of starch so that the 
result will be like pudding. 

To about three quarters of a quart 
jar of the starch mixture add two or 
three tablespoonfuls of tempera or 
poster paint (or powder paint) and 
mix well. 

Since the starch mixture spoils 


easily, add a few drops of oil of. 


cloves as a preservative. This finger 
paint will last at least two weeks in 
covered jars. 


+ 


I teach forty-eight third-graders. We 
cannot afford paints. What different 
things can we do with wax crayons? 

1. Draw some pictures and press 
very hard on every crayon. The 
black will shine like patent leather. 

2. Use old broken crayons about 
an inch long. Peel the paper off. 
Use the side much as you would 
chalk. Make grass very quickly, sky 
very quickly—also mountains. Then 
use the sharp ends of longer crayons 
to put in houses, people, and so forth, 
drawing on top of the light areas 
made with the sides of the crayons. 

3. Use newsprint paper and sides 
of crayons and make large pictures of 
children. 

4. Try using manila paper checked 
off in one-quarter or one-eighth-inch 
squares. Have the children use two 
colors, such as-red and purple, and fill 
in checks to make squared flowers, 
then squared animals, and then any 
subjects they wish. 

5. Cut freehand animals or flow- 
ers. Place these on the desk under 
newsprint. Rub over them with the 
sides of the crayons. 


Do. you consider that it is advisable to 
use art periods to do work for the so- 
cial studies? 

If the subject studied lends itself 
easily to illustration, there is no better 
way to call forth the best artistic ex- 
pression. On the other hand, a sub- 
ject may lend itself to discussion and 
reading better than to drawing. An 
example of the first-mentioned type 
is “A Unit on Mexico”; of the sec- 
ond, “Our Schools of Long Ago.” 
Perhaps the answer is: Use art in 
connection with the social studies if 
the children are so full.of the subject 
that they wish to express themselves 
artistically. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 57. 


_ have a part in telling about its con- 


Please suggest a good reference on map 
sing—one that will be useful to all 
elementary-school teachers. 

I believe that Young Geographers, 
by Lucy Sprague Mitchell (John Day 
Co., Inc., New York 19) will help 
you. Part II is devoted entirely to 
the subject of map making. 

I shall appreciate any suggestions that 


will help me to interest my sixth and 
seventh grades in current events, 


My first thought is that you should 
be keenly interested in current events 
yourself! Such an interest is conta- 
gious. Be so enthusiastic that you can- 
not refrain from talking about what 
you read, 

In the beginning do not make this 
a part of any class period; rather, 
talk with individuals and groups be- 
fore school hours, after school, and at 
odd times during the day. Soon you 
will find some pupil volunteering in- 
formation in such a way that you can 
introduce it as part of some course. 
Never confine discussions to events 
related to some bit of history you are 
studying or to any specific geograph- 
ical location. 

Post interesting clippings on the 
bulletin board. 

The Teaching of the Social Studies 
in a Changing World, by Frederick 
Kenneth Branom (W. H. Sadlier, 
Inc., New York 7), contains two 
suggestions for helping pupils study 
current events. They are: (1) im- 
itating the question-and-answer pro- 
grams we hear over the radio, and 
(2) dividing the class into several 
groups, appointing a chairman for 
each, and reporting on current events 
which happen in different parts of 
the world. The example of such a 
division given in the above book is: 
(a) the United States and Canada, 
(b) Latin America, (c) Europe, and 
(d) the rest of the world. 


What is a good culminating activity 
where a special study of some subject 
has been made? 


A satisfactory program is one s0 
planned that it shows just what has 
been learned. Such a program may 
be given for the entire elementary 
school, or for just another grade, or 
the parents may be invited to be the 
audience. Another type of culmi- 
nating activity is an exhibit of the 
work done. Each child should con- 
tribute something to the exhibit and 
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nection with the unit of work. 
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1, JEANNIE ARRIVES via Cana 
in at the Lodge, changes to riding 


3. JEANNIE WILL LOVE the 
heated outdoor pool. There’s tennis, canoeing, 
trips through the Park. Jeannie’s camera 
pictures of wild animal life. 


dian National’s Continental 
togs, and is off on a Jasper trail. 


crystal-clear water in the Lodge’s 
hiking and motor 


snap lots of action 


Limited. She checks 


with JASPER... 


JASPER WHO? Why, J National Park, of course — show- 

place of the Canadian Rockies, 4,200 square miles of matchless 

mountain playground . . . including the Columbia Icefield — all 

<_< accessible from Canadian National's renowned Jasper Park 
ge. 


2. HI, JEANNIE! Watch that stance! 
and keep your eye on the ball — if 
you can amid such mountain gran- 
deur. Jasper’s championship 18-hole 
golf course means golf at its best. 


4. AH—MUSIC AND GAIETY. Jasper Park 
Lodge is famed for its luxurious, informal 
hospitality. A genuinely hearty welcome 
awaits you. Open June 15 to September 15. 
Rates from $10 per day, including meals. 
Accommodation, 650 guests. 


No Passport Required 


Make your reservations early. Write or 
call now for full information on Canadian 
National’s Rail Trail Tours to Canada’s 
unlimited vacationlands. Canadian 
National Railways Offices in the U. S. 
— Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San 
Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, D. C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, 
Montreal. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


NATIONAL 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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is important — 400 


Keep It Balanced—Make It Spin 
8-Page Booklet on Nutrition 
(84 x 11 inches) 


For Elementary School Children 
about 


THE BASIC SEVEN FOODS 


In Original Color Photographs 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


THE EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC ORGANIZATION OF THE 
BAKING INDUSTRY—FOUNDED IN 1919—CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 
Please send me at no cost or obligation: 1 nutrition teaching unit, consisting of 
“Our Daily Food” Booklet, Check Chart and Teachers Guide. 


Name (print) _. 


| YOUR COUNSELOR SERVIC} 


Language 


ELLEN M. CASE 


Critic Teacher, Grades $A-6B, 
Hartford Avenue School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Arithmetic 
FOSTER. E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


1 am a rural-school teacher. Will 
please give me some general est 
to help me with language ? 


The primary function of language 
is communication—that is, the proc- 


other  gpeee clearly and effectively 
through speaking and writing, and 
of sharing the thoughts of others 
through listening and reading. Here 
are ten important activities for in- 
clusion in an over-all program. 

1. Taking part in conversation 
and discussion. 

2. Using the telephone. 

3. Taking part in club mectings— 
being a performer or a member of the 
audience, acting as chairman, writing 
minutes of club mectings. 

4. Reporting on experiences. 

§. Telling and writing stories, 

6. Giving book talks or reviews. 

7. Explaining how to make things, 
how to get to a certain place, how an 
experiment is set up and carried to a 
conclusion. 

8. Making announcements. 

9. Giving oral and written de- 
scriptions. 

10. Writing letters when there is 
a real occasion for doing so. 

Always bear in mind that the needs 
in the field of usage tend to be in- 
dividual; no set standards of mastery 
can be imposed upon all children at 
any specific grade level, for language 
power is developmental. If you will 
tie up everyday experiences, both in 
and out of school, with your language 
teaching, your pupils will find lan- 
guage periods lively and interesting 
as well as educational. Literature of- 
fers untold opportunities. 

Should a child's level in spelling 
be the same as Figs Roe Where may 
I obtain a Thorndike spelling list? 

A child’s grade level in spelling 
should not necessarily be the same as 
his grade level in reading. Textbook 
publishers sell tests by which to de- 
termine children’s achievement levels 
in spelling and in other school ‘sub- 
jects. I suggest that you obtain and 
use a complete battery, for example 
the “Iowa Every Pupil Tests of Basic 
Skills,” published and distributed by 
the Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, Extension Division, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


ing list from the Bureau ‘of ica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27. The title 
of the book is Teacher’s Word Book 
of 20,000 Words. 


ess of conveying one’s thoughts to 


- not been done to prove that one par- 


You may obtain a Thorndike spell- 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO. 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 67. 


What mental must the 
ready to learn the 


There is no fixed mental age (MA) 
which is suitable for readiness in 4 
given topic in arithmetic. Readiness 
is not based so much upon MA 43; 
upon AA (arithmetic age). Readi- 
ness must be developed from planned 
experiences and not left to the de- 
velopment of a given MA. It is pos- 
sible for a child to have a high MA 
and a low AA. 

The pupil should have planned ex- 
periences in which he counts and ma- 
nipulates real objects; for example, a 
group of 3 toys and a group of 4 
toys. When he has had such experi- 
ences, he is ready to learn the combi- 
nation 3-+-4==7, regardless of his 
mental age. 

What is the complementary method of 
subtraction? Please describe the steps 
involved in using this m 

The complementary method of 
subtraction uses the addition facts 
having a sum not greater than 10. 
When one of the figures above in a 
subtraction example is smaller than 
the corresponding figure below, the 
upper figure is added to the comple- 
ment of the lower figure. (The com- 
plement of a number is the amount 
added to the number to give a sum 
of 10.) For example, the thought 
pattern for subtracting 176 from 743 
by the complementary method is as 
follows: “6 and 4 are 10; 4 and 3 
are 7, Write 7 and carry 1. 8 and 
2 are 10; 2 and 4 are 6. Write 6 and 
carry 1. 2 and § are 7. Write 5.” 
This method is not widely used. It 
cannot be made meaningful to pupils 
in the intermediate grades; hence it 
should not be taught. 

Where can I an outline the 
topics in which howl be 
taught in each grade? 

There is no such outline available 
because sufficient experimentation has 


ticular sequence of topics is better 
than any other. Current practice is 
about the most reliable measure to 
apply to the grade placement of top- 
ics in arithmetic. If your city, coun- 
ty, or state has a course of study, you 
should follow that. If you are think- 
ing of revising a course of study, try 
to get a copy of new course of 
study for Philadelphia or the state 
courses of study in arithmetic for 
North Carolina and Virginia. 
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In 1681, in payment of a debt of £16,000 
owed his father, the young English Quaker, 
William Penn, obtained from King Charles II 
the grant for a vast tract of wild American 
mountains and woodland. This was named 


Pennsylvania, in his honor—meaning Penn's 
woods. Here Penn established the City of 
Brotherly Love, and offered his woodlands as 
a haven of peace and religious freedom to 
oppressed peoples. 


The Pennsylvania Dutchman loved the 
earth. No effort was too great for his land, 
and the earth richly repaid his devotion; for its 
fertility increased with time and skillful agri- 
culture, until his became some of the finest 
farmland in the world. He built his homestead 
slowly and with great permanence. First there 
was just a log cabin and a garden. Then came 
a springhouse set over a sparkling rill, a smoke 
house and barn. It was a generation or so later 
‘yat the fine grey limestone house was added. 


Like many pioneers these people were 

highly individual. Some were worldly; 
others were “plain people” who clung to the 
customs and habits of the past. Traveling the 
back roads of Dutchland today one can still 
see school boys with short bobs and flat black 
hats, and little girls, their tightly-plaited hair 
bound to their heads, severely in long 
dark garb, waving as their folks trot by in 
horse-driven, covered black carts. 


For a thousand years the rich farmlands 

along the Rhine, known as the Palatinate, 
had been devastated by bloody wars, At the 
time of Penn's offer these farms had again been 
laid waste by that bitter religious struggle, the 
Thirty Years War. When the despairing and 
persecuted people of the Rhineland heard of 
this promised land of freedom they came from 
Switzerland and the Palatinate in waves of 
migrations that lasted until the American 


When their pioneering was finished these 

people at last found time to express the 
love of decoration and color hying dormant in 
them. Nowhere was this strong sense of orna- 
mentation more evident than in their big Swiss 
barns banked into the hillsides. The ends of 
these barns were of cool grey limestone, but 
their broad wooden sides, painted a rich warm 
red, were brilliant with colored circles inscrib- 
ing whorls and stars. Some thought of these 
as mysti¢ symbols, but most farmers had them 
painted on “for pretty.” 


& Whatever their differences in viewpoint, 
a love of good food and plenty of it, is one 
matter on which all Pennsylvania Dutch agree. 
Their distinctive Old World recipes, adapted 
by generations of good cooks to local - 

have created a unique to this 


part of America alone: shoo-fly is, ponahens, 
schnitz und knepp, dried pa apple snitzen, 
fastnachts, and seven sweets and seven sours 
—that array of relishes, pickles, preserves and 
jellies with which the Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man whetted his gargantuan appetite and 
assuaged its pangs. 


Being fine farmers, the Pennsylvania Dutch, 

as they were soon called, knew that the 
richest land lay beneath the thickest forests. 
So they settled on limestone soil covered by 
vast primeval woodlands. Clearing this land 
was an arduous task. But hard me and thrift 
were part of the tenets of their faith. So they 
set to work pushing back the sombre green 
forests, chopping and digging, until fields were 
cleared lor cabins rai 


& Few of the people who settled America 
have given us a richer heritage of folk art. 
Museums cherish their quaint sgraffito pottery. 
Their wrought-iron work: utensils, hardware, 
firebacks, and railings are collectors’ items. 
Painted dower chests, pierced tin ware, cover- 
lets and quilts are much sought after. And their 
fractur writing, the beautifully illuminated, 
hand-lettered birth and baptismal records, are 
unique in American folk art. 


% 


» 4 4 


Growing up as he did, in the midst of 

Pennsylvania Dutch neighbors, it was only 
natural that young Henry Heinz, the founder 
of the 57 Varieties, should include many of 
their sweets and sours in his early ready-to- 
serve foods. Today, ‘Tomato Ketchup, Chili 
Sauce, Sweet and Sour Gherkins, Chow Chow, 
Genuine Dills and Fruit Jellies still bear an 
honored place in the Heinz line, continue to 
share with all America the fine traditions of 
the Pennsylvania table. 
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Helpful Teaching Materials f for r You 


How TO 
ORDER 


Hierrieon St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


COUNCIL ON CANDY, National Confectioners’ 
Assn., 1 La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
FREE Please send me .. copies 
of your folder, “The Body's Need for 
Energy” for students in my classes at 
School. Grade____ 
St. of R.D._ 
P.0. & 
2-47 IN8 


FREE Without obligation, please 
send: [] “New Short Cuts in Education” 
brochure; Arrange a Ditto demonstra- 
tion for me Free le workbook les- 
for (s) indicated 
0 New Ditto Workbook Catalog. 
Schooi 
Name___ = 
P.O. & 
2-47 IN 15 


CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO. 147 
617 North Second St. 
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INN & COMPANY 


Kildare Ave. 
FREE 


2-47INTI0 


| 
| 
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RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, lil. 


FREE 


Please send me a free copy 
of “Color Crafts for Everyone.” 


Name of 


Teacher of 


Name_. 
po. & 
A 2471N54 


i WELCH ALLYN 
Auburn, N.Y. 
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| FREE 
i SPECIAL OFFER Send me Work- | Please send me booklet 1 
book No. as listed in your adver- i 
tisement, and Illustrated Catalog of Work- 7 
end Yeacher’s Als end full tnfommotion shout the Meme- 
Supplies. 1 enclose 10c (stamps or coin) ft 1 
to cover cost. chusetts Vision Test. 
i 
] St. or RD. St. or R.D. 
1 poe 20.6 
2-471N 107 I 2-471N 137 I 
AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH RALSTON PURINA CO. 
! 100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 1 34V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. I 
FREE | FREE 
Please Please send . wi 
isemen 
. ‘Air Age Education News.” (One copy to : of Continental United States). 1 
Position | 
| 
Name Name_ 
H St. cr R&.D._ St. or R.D 
P.0.6 
i 2471n70 | 2-471N31 ff 
BOYLE-MIDWAY, INC. POPULAR SCIENCE PUBL. CO., Audio-Vi 
I} 22 East 40th St.’ New York 16, N.Y. : Div., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
1 FREE Please send me a free sam- | FREE Please send me your color- i 
ful, NEW folder about: Teach-O-Film- 
Plastic Weed fer classroom modeling ings. 
j | I 
and Plastic Wood Solvent. of School__ 
i | 
St. or = St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
j 2-471n 59 2-471N 147 


My Pupils See Mexico through the Teacher’s Eyes 
(Continued from page 56) 


houses or into remarkable fences that 
sometimes seemed to run straight up 
and down, so steep were the hill- 
sides. There was changing vegetation 
that included crepe myrtle, oleander 


-and hibiscus, orange and pear groves, 


corn patches, and bougainvillea. 
There were small streams of milk- 
white or brown water, man-made 
water holes, and everywhere the name 
of the man who was elected president 
of Mexico while we were still there— 
ALEMAN. 

By the time we reached the Tropic 
of Cancer the road had been climb- 
ing for some time and the land was 
tossed together in fantastic cubic 
masses, but cities had managed to fit 
themselves into the niches. Between 
towns the peasants had. hung their 
poor little houses on almost perpen- 
dicular mountainsides, or balanced 
them on unbelievable pinnacles. We 
passed through many villages where 
the natives crowded about, eager to 
sell their wares—baskets, pottery, 
felt jackets, food of all kinds, and 
refresco (sweetened fruit juice). Sev- 
eral villages were having their weekly 
market day just as they had done 
since Aztec times. 

It was evening when we came to 
the mountain-rimmed valley in which 
nestles the City of Mexico. In the 
thin air of the high plateau the lights 
of the city took on a luminous glow, 
blending together the street lamps, 
neon signs, and bright windows. It 
was a fairyland of light. 

Always my most vivid recollec- 
tions of this visit will be the blue of 
the unbelievably beautiful sky, the 
gray-stonée carving on the buildings, 
the feeling of antiquity that seemed 
to carry me back to the days of 
Cortes in spite of much that was 
modern. 


It is enjoyable to visit places any- 
where in Mexico, but if you really 
want to know the country it is nec- 
essary to go all the way to Mexico 
City. Our hotel was just across the 
street from the Alameda. This park, 
the main one of the inner city, is on 
the site of the ancient Aztec market- 
place, and here the victims of the 
Inquisition were burned in the eight- 
eenth century. At the end of the 
park is the Palace of Fine Arts, a 
beautiful white marble building with 
yellow domes. Unfortunately, it has 
already sunk five feet into the spongy 
soil, The theater on the first floor of 
the palace contains a Tiffany-glass 
curtain picturing Mexican volcanoes. 

A few blocks beyond is the main 
plaza, or square, called the Zocalo. 
Every Mexican town has a plaza, 
around which are grouped the princi- 
pal church, the government build- 
ings, and the portal—an arcaded 
walk lined with stores and stands. 
The Zocalo was placed by Cortes on 
the site of the Aztec central square. 
The cathedral—one of the largest 
churches on the American continent 
—is built above the ruins of the great 
Aztec temple; in fact, it even has 
some of the materials of the ancient 
church built into it. 

The present National Palace covers 
the ruins of Montezuma’s palace. 
Here we spent much time in a 


museum, We were impressed by the 


huge Aztec Calendar Stone, ang 
fascinated (if horrified) by the 
Sacrificial Stone carved in the form 
of a jaguar, with a small well for the 
heart and blood of victims, jj 
Mexico’s history has been reflected jp 
this central plaza; it has been the 
scene of revolutions; of religious 
pageants and royal processions; of the 
making and unmaking of emperors 
viceroys, and presidents. 

The avenue called the Paseo deb 
Reforma is considered one of the 
world’s handsomest thoroughfares, 
Improved by Maximilian during fy 
three short years as emperor, it ends 
at beautiful Chapultepec Park, whit 
there was so much to’see that 
gave it an entire day—the- lake, the 
children’s. playground, the chartgs 
(gentleman cowboys), the zoo, the 
trees (including the famous ahtie- 
huete), the Don Quixote tile foun 
tain, and—most impressive of all— 
Chapultepec Castle on its height. 

We hired taxis with guides to take 
us to Cholula, Puebla, Guadalupe, the 
Pyramids, the Caves, the “floating 
gardens” of Xochimilco—and to one 
of the most picturesque and Spanish 
of all Mexican towns—Taxco. We 
rode on perfect highways that curved 
like serpents over mountains and 
across valleys. The climate ranged 
from frosty air to tropical heat. 
Each town has some special claim to 
fame: Taxco is known for its silver 
craftsmen and for a mountain-top 
hotel right over a silver mine; Gua 
dalupe for its cathedral; Puebla for 
its pottery and tile; and Cholula for 
its 365 churches. Our guide told us 
that these churches were erected 
wherever idols were found after the 
Spaniards had commanded the In- 
dians to destroy them. History tells 
us that the Indians died by hundreds 
every day from long hours of un- 
accustomed labor; but their work- 
manship was so magnificent that 
after four hundred years it ~~~racts 
tourists from all over the world. 

At the end of our three short 
weeks in Mexico City, we again 
boarded the big buses and rode back 
to Laredo. The night after crossing 
the Rio Grande, as I relaxed in my 
hotel room, I somehow felt like 
Cinderella-at-the-ball. And the next 
day on the train, first to Austin and 
later to New Orleans, that Cinderella 
feeling persisted. How wonderful to 
be in one’s very own country! 

New Orleans—another of our 
“most interesting” cities! The long 
bridge that took us across the Missis- 
sippi was our first indication that we 
would soon be there. The friend 
with whom I was traveling had re- 
served rooms at the Hotel Monteleon 
in the Vieux Carré. This part of 
town, the old French Quarter, is 
filled with wrought-iron-trimmed 
buildings that have stood since before 
France ceded Louisiana to Spain in 
the eighteenth century. They saw 
France again take possession in 1803 
—but within twenty days the Louisi- 
ana Purchase made the city United 
States territory. These same build- 
ings saw the excitement of 1815, 
when General Andrew Jackson drove 
off the British invaders. The narrow 

(Continued om page 74) 
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ere’s mechanical tiger that 
takes 


THE MACHINE YOU SEE pictured above 
is the modern version of a coal miner's 
pickax. 

It’s a cutting machine that undercuts the 
face of the coal seam in preparation for 
blasting. The usual “bite” of this mechani- 
cal tiger blocks out 30 tons to be brought 
down by a single blast. 

The job being done by this machine to- 
day in the mines where most of America’s 
coal is produced, used to be done by pick 
and shovel, with the miner wielding his 
pickax while lying on his side beneath the 
coal. This is but one example of the for- 
ward-marching program that has made 


America’s coal mines the most efficient and 
the safest in the world. 


Today, of all the Bituminous Coai 
mined underground in America; more 
than 90% is mechanically cut and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel! 


As a result, America’s Bituminous Coal 
miners are the most productive — and best 
paid — on earth. Their average weekly pay 
in recent months has exceeded $60. In 
August, 1946, for example, their weekly 
pay averaged $62.87. Hours worked per 
week, including travel time, averaged 42%. 


During the past 20 years, more than 300 
million dollars have been spent by the in- 
dustry for mechanization and safety equip- 
ment. And in the next five years even big- 
ger expenditures are planned for the same 
purposes. This big investment by the 
modern and progressive coal companies 
has made possible for their miners the best 
working conditions of any coal miners in 
the world, and wages now higher than those 
earned in any other American industry. 
* 


By merely dropping a card to the Bituminous 


Coal Institute, you can get a free copy of a useful 
teaching aid, “Pertinent Facts About Coal.” 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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Clip coupons offering mate 
quired information, and 
Coupon Section, Dansville, 


HOW TO 
ORDER 


CEREAL INSTI 


Ec. Dept. 1-247 


NEW 


466 — Ave., New York N.Y. 
FREE 


66 ] 


Please send me a copy of | 
your new free booklet “Art Galleries on ff 
I 
Wheels.” | 
& 
‘Sanit 2471N 136 
DeVRY CORPORATION 
PREE mat | 
come nearest DeVry School Supply [| 
Dealer. Send NEW 136 page free 
catalog of Educational and Entertainment 
Position 
School 
. or RD. 
P.O. & 


MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


literature on () “Goals in Spelling” and 
“Spelling Goals”; [] “American Life His- 
tory Series.” 


P.O. & 


State 
2-47 IN 75 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ii. 

FREE Please send me a free cata- 

log of Plays for Children. 

St. of 

P.O. & 
2-47 IN 109 
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! FREE Please send me a “Good {| FREE Please send me, without 9 
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for th and Sth grades, consisting I 
teacher's manual, wa teach- 
ing outline and’25 student’ folders and ligation, your “Borrow by Mail” Plan 
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St. or RD. St. or RD. 
i P.0. & 
GREYHOUND INFORMATION C Rm. 200 PROCTER G GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X 
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for my classroom, a copy of ‘Famous od 
Highways of this Amazing America,” your Wall Chart and Individual Inspection Pa- ! 
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0. P.O. & 
2471IN18 | 


Hog Waller School 
(Continued from page 23) 


He realized, then, that the squeal- 
ing pig was quite near. He dashed 
across the trail, as fast as the mud 
would allow. A strange sight met 
his eyes. 

A great hole was there beside the 
trail. “The buffalo wallow!” Joediec 
exclaimed. Down in the hole he saw 
a shoat, so mired in the mud that he 
could never have pulled himself out. 
A tall man in bare feet, with trousers 
rolled to the knees and shirt sleeves 
rolled up, was bending over the ani- 
mal, He‘ grasped the pig by the ears 
and gave a great heave. Joedie saw 
the flex of the great muscles in the 
man’s long arms as the suction of 
the sticky mud gave way and the pig 
came struggling out, spattering mud 
over the man’s clothes. But the man 
had no intention of letting the pig 
go, Joedie noted with admiration. He 
kept a firm hold on him as he backed 
up a kind of gangplank that he had 
thrown into 

“Made from ‘eae fence rails Pa 
and I had left when we finished the 
corner fence,” Joedie thought. 

The man let go of the pig's cars, 
and with a shake of mud_ the 
creature ran into the woods. The 
man began to straighten his long body 
then, and Joedie thought he would 
never stop. So tall he towered there 
on the edge. of the wallow, it was as 
if his head was seeking to reach the 
blue sky visible above the trees. 

He saw Joedie then, smiled, and 
said warmly, “Howdy, son! Where'd 
you come from?” 

Joedie grinned, and said, “Howdy, 
sir! Me and Tinker here have been 
hunting and were on. our way home. 
We heard the pig squealing, and—” 

“Stopped to watch the fun, uh? I 
don’t blame you, but he sure fixed 
me.” He looked down ruefully at his 
spattered trousers and muddy hands 


and feet. 


“There’s a stream of water right - 


over here,” Joedie offered, “where you 
can wash off the m 

“Thanks,” said the man and fol- 
lowed Joedie. While he washed and 
wiped his hands on the thick dry 
grass that grew along the edge, Joedic 
considered the man and wondered who 
and what he might be. When he had 
first seen the brown weather-beaten 
face, he had thought he was surely 
an outdoor man. Only an outdoor 
man would have had the strength, 
and known how, to pull that pig out 
of the mire. But now, noting the 
white shirt and the string tie, Joedie 
wondered, and was breathless with 
the thought that maybe he was even 
a teacher. 

The man had finished washing now 
and was rolling down the legs of his 
trousers. He got his long black coat 
from the bush where he had hung it, 
and put it on. Finally he put on his 
socks and shoes. 

“Well, I must be on my way, son. 
My traveling companions have long 
since gone on to the county seat.” 

“Were you going to the county 
seat?” Joedie asked. 

“Yes, I must be there in the morn- 
ing. But I had hoped to spend the 
night with an old neighbor of mine, 
who, I understand, now lives in these 
parts. Price, the name is. Ever hear 
of him?” 


“John Price?” Joedie asked. ' 

“That's right. Know him? 

Joedie . “L ought to. i 
my father. I’m Joedie Price.” 

“You don’t say. Well, you an 
show me the way. I'll just walk with 
you. Your pappy and I used tg 
coon hunting together back in ep 
anny. Reckon put me toe 
the night?” 

“I know so,” Joedie assured hin 

cagerly. “Company is a treat in the 
parts.” 
The man untied his horse andi see 
ing that the saddlebags and old og. 
ton umbrella were secure, he looped 
the reins over one arm: and sqid 

Joedie whistled for. Tinker. ‘Thin 
they set off down the trail walking on 
the grassy edges as best they couild to 
keep out of the m 

For’a while they walked in silence, 
Joedie’s thoughts were playing with 
the idea that this stranger might be 
a teacher, and all the enchanting pos- 
sibilities that this line of thought 
stirred up made him almost dizzy in 
anticipation. Maybe he had come fo 
start a. ight in their own 
neighborhood. Then he, Joedie, could 
learn to figure beyond the rule: of 
three. There would be to 
—the whole wide world. beyond’ the 
timbers and prairies of Illinois would 
be his. 

He glanced at his companion. The 
man’s legs, so much longer than those 
of Joedie, had carried him. ahedd a 
short way. Joedie noticed there was 
something peculiar about his walk. 
He was a little pigeon-toed and>he 
set his whole foot flat on the ground 
and then lifted it all at once, not 
resting an instant on the toe and heel 
as most people do. 

“And yet it doesn’t seem 
ward,” Joedie mused. “There's 50 
much strength and power in his walk, 
just as if his feet knew where they 
were going, but his mind. shad gone 
on ahead.” 

The man walked -with ‘his. head 
down, and his hands clasped behind 
his back. His horse ambled along as 
the loose reins directed. Joedie heard 
the man mumble a few words, and 
wondered whether he was talking to 
him. 

“My friends laughed because I was 
so disturbed about that pig that | 
couldn’t get him off my mind,. but 
had to turn back and r= him. At 
first I thought my aim was pure be- 
nevolence, but now I’ve come to the 
conclusion that it was pure : 
ness. For—” and he stopped and 
turned about, waiting for Joedie to 
come up with him— “for I certainly 
went to the pig’s relief to take a pain 
out of my own mind.” 

Joedie thought the man’s smile, a 
he said this, was the pleasantest and 
his eyes the merriest he had ever seen. 
It gave him courage to ask his ques- 
tion. “Are you a teacher, sir?” he 


“No, sonny,” the man replied with 
2 sigh, “T’m just a poot country’ law- 


yer 
lawyer!” Joedie exclaimed. 
“That’s wonderful. I want to be 4 
lawyer. Do you think a country boy 
has any chance to be a lawyer, and 
(Continued on page 71) * 


- asked breathlessly. 
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WHEN TO USE A 
PADDLE IN CLASS 


ANSWER: When the classroom moves to a 
bakery for a visit. 


And what would prompt such a trip? A 
situation like this, for example: In 1945, a 
week-long study was made of the children’s 
eating habits in the elementary grades of 5 
Midwest test schools. The survey revealed 
that almost one-fourth of the children’s break- 


P 


fasts omitted enriched or whole grain bread or 
toast, and a full one-third did not include 
either restored or whole grain cereal. 


These answers were discouraging, in view of 
the fact that outstanding nutritionists agree 
that breakfast should supply one-fourth to 
one-third of the day’s nourishment. 

Faced with the problem of stimulating in- 
terest in grain foods, the teachers of these 
schools worked out many plans to dramatize 
these foods in their over-all nutrition program. 
A typical project is a class tour through a local 


GREEN AND YELLOW 


VEGETABLES . . . some VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 


© canned, At least one, frozen or canned. Two or 
serving @ dey. more servings o doy 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
Matvral whole-grain or 
enriched or restored. Three 
OF more servings o dey. 


© addition, all growing children and afi expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin 0 in the form of Vitardin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver ofl or Vitamin 0 concentrate 


bakery which translates a child’s need for grain 
foods into a memorable human experience. He 
begins to see for himself the exciting evolution 
of wheat. He actually watches its progress 
from a sack of flour to the final step when long 
paddles pull the browned and crusty loaves 
from the oven. 


But does this type of teaching bring results? 
The evidence says, “Yes, indeed!” 

In 1946, after a year of nutrition emphasis 
in the 5 test schools; the percentage of break- 
fasts in which bread was still missing had 
dropped from 23.3% to only 10.9%—and the 
number of non-cereal breakfasts had dropped 
from 33.3% to 10.9%...gains that should 
definitely encourage every teacher. 

If you would like information about this 
program—facts, ideas, plans, and materials 
adaptable to any curriculum—please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours @ Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT MILLS, INCs 
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Helpful Materials for You 


TO 
ORDER 


FREE 


BAKING 
Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


tien teaching unit 
Booklet, Check "Chart and 


gaily Food” 
‘eacher’s Guide. 


School or organization... 


St. or 
P.O. & 
Zone 


State 
2-47 IN 105 


Clip coupons offering materials that 
information, and mail them 
Section, Dansville, N.Y. ( 


you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
For other coupons, see pages 64, 66, and 84.) 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. 

| 
your descriptive folder on: [) Gel-Sten 
] Workbooks printed in hectograph ink. i 
Gel-Sten gelatin school duplicator and 
supplies. 

i 

20.6 i 
Zone. 
2-471IN146 


$30 avenue New York 
FREE 


(Specify quantity desired.) 


Grades 

Students’ Reader (SEI-3 

4-6 Teaching Unit. 4- 3) 


1.9 
Compl (SE7-9) 


2-47 IN 22 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
2 West 45th St., Yous 19, N. Y. 


FREE Please send me, without 
obligation, your new booklet “Unique Aids 
in Elementary Education.” 


Teacher of. 


i SPECIAL OFFER Please send me: 
i “Symbols of Democracy Posters”; 
1 “Symbols of Freedom Posters.” 1 enclose | 
$1.00 for each set. (Only 80c each to 
St. or R.D. 
& 
i 2-471N26 | 


Seow 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics , 
Battie Creek, Michigan 


nim 


copies of Kellogg's new, instructive book- 
mark for pupils, to encourage better care. 
of books and better breakfast habits. 


School 

School Address 

& 

2-47 IN 125 


4. Dept. IN-m 
Pittsburgh 30, 


FREE Please send me _... re- 


prints, for classroom use, of “How the 
Pennsylvania Dutch Enriched American 
Cookery,” the Heinz advertisement ap- 
pearing in this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
(This effer good only in U.S.A.) 


P.O. & 
2-47 IN 3 


SPECIAL OFFER Please send me a 


copy of “Scrap Fun for Everyone.” | en- 


2 
2 
~ 


& 


2-47 IN 158 


ij 


i 
i 
i 
! 
! 
i 
i 
i 


i RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Jackson 


r 1401 West Bivd., Chicago 7, Hil. 
i of “How to Make Costumes for School 
i Plays and Pageants.“ 
Name___ 
i St. of R.D. 
2.0.6 

Is 2-47 IN 54 


i CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
360 McGill St., Montreal, Que., Canada 


1 on your Rail Trail Tours to Canada’s un- 
1 
_timited vacationionds. 
I 
P.O. & 
2-471N 128 
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A Reference File 
(Continued from page 32) 
On the back of each picture write 


the classification, before inserting it 
in the correct envelope. It is not de- 


the envelopes 


A second collection of pictures 
might contain colored reproductions 
of the great art masterpieces of the 
world. These can be purchased from 
school-supply houses or through the 
art galleries of most of the larger 
cities. [Or from F. A. Owen Pub. 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.] In addition, 
many beautiful color reproductions 
appear in the magazines. It is well 
to mount this type of picture on 
rather heavy cardboard, with a wide 
margin. If desired, transparent pa- 
per may then be stretched across the 
face of the picture, folded over to the 
back and held in place with trans- 
parent gummed tissue. Printed in- 
formation about the picture and the 
artist may be pasted on the back of 
the mount. You may wish to use 
another box, similar to that prepared 
for the clipping file, for this col- 
lection. Manila folders are generally 
better for holding such pictures. 

One school that I know of has a 
permanent museum room, complete 
with shelves, for displaying curios or 
other exhibits, which are frequently 
changed. ‘Today, with returned GI's 
bringing back trophies from the four 
corners of the earth, one is often sur- 
prised at the extent to which such a 
collection may expand. To avoid dif- 
ficulties, it will be wise to provide 
adequate facilities for housing your 
collection, Label each curio as it 
comes in with the name of its owner. 

It is important that the various 
types of material in such collections 
should be available to all pupils in 
the grade or school at all times, 

The teacher should impress on the 
children a realization that each pupil 
is responsible for any material which 
he may be using. He should see that 
it gets back to the file and is placed 
in the proper folder or envelope, in 
its correct alphabetical position, Pic- 
tures are not to’ be used for tracing 
purposes. If a child finds one which 
is torn, or has the misfortune to tear 
one himself, he should repair it. 

The following is a suggested list 
of titles for a reference file. 


Africa Handcraft 
Alaska History 

Asia Indians 
Astronomy Insects 
Australia Maps 

Birds Masterpieces 
Canada Ocean Scenes 
Central America Patriotic 
Christmas Primitive Man 
Circus Science 
Clothing Shelter 
Community Life South America 
Desert Scenes Sports 
Easter. Stage Scenery 
Eskimos Thanksgiving 
Europe Travel 
Figures Trees 

Flowers United States 
Food Valentines 
Halloween Weather 


EprroriAL Norm: The Coupon Section 
which appears in this magazine each 
month offers much material which can 


Finger Painting 
wire BRILLIANT 
Alphacolor 


Mix Dry Tempers 
with the 

Finger Paint Mix to make 
the most smooth 
Finger Paint you have eve 


pare Textile Paint, Water 
Enamel, 
Write today fer these twe Hy ee They will tell 


you hew to put 
“FINGER PAINTING pce ALPHACOLOR” 
“HOW TO USE ALPHACOLOR” 


Sead 10c to cover cost of handling and mailing folders, 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Dept. 1-27 Chicago Heights, lilinols 


SCENES oF 
HISTORICAL 
INTEREST 


tion paper pan- 
els with colored papers printed and keyed for 
cutting and pasting. Each set 600 postpaid, 


OUR NATIONAL SHRINES (No. 740) 
The Alamo-—Mount Vernon-——Lincoln Memoria] 
Statue of Liberty-—Independence —Mt. Rusb- 
more Memorial, 


CATALOG FREE 
Over 3000 Teaching Aids 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL 


SPECIAL OFFER 


for our 


10th ANNIVERSARY ! 


Reversing the usual procedure for birthdays 
we are offering you ah anniversary me- 
mento in appreciation of your loyalty 
throughout our ten years of publication. 


This offer is, however, for both old and new 
subscribers and this extremely valuable 
premium may be secured with any subscrip- 
tion to Junior Arts and Activities, whether 
it is a new subscription, a renewal, or an 
extension of your present subscription. 


Write for details 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St., Dept. 12, Chicago 40, III. 


FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and ory rates fur- 
hed give 


THE ©. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


of, the Bad Ono Gawa 
Eigbth Grade Commencement. 


be used in such a reference file as is de-: | 
scribed here. 


FOLLE PUB.CO. (257 S WABASH CHICAGO) 


since doing so makes 
| too bulky. bony retire 
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Primitive man wasn’t fussy 
about spoiled food. 

But to eat during the 
lean seasons he had to 
keep his food from rotting 
away. 

He learned early to 
leave his fresh-speared 
fish in the sun where dry- 


ing spared it from the. 


attacks of most bacteria. 


2. 


Wood smoke made dried 
fish a more savory food. 

Man probably learned 
this when he tried to hurry 
drying by suspending fish 
over open fires. 

Dried or smoked fish 
formed the staple diet of 
many peoples between 
fishing seasons. 


3, 


Salting fish to preserve it 
has been practiced since 
the cave era. 

Later, the brine, or “‘pick- 
le,” was improved through 
the addition of vinegar and 
spices. 

Pickling became one of 
the commonest methods 
of preserving fish for com- 
mercial shipment. 


Napoleon, needing better 
foods for his armies, of- 
fered 12,000 francs for an 
improved method of pre- 
serving foodstuffs. 

It was won in 1810 by 
M. Appert who, after years 
of research, perfected a 
method of heating and 
sealing food in bottles. 


5. 


Within one generation food 
was being canned over 
most of the civilized world. 


After Louis Pasteur final- 
ly established the science 
of bacteriology, and man 
understood why canning 
did preserve his food, 
techniques and quality of 
product improved rapidly. 


6. 


In 1820 Thomas Kensett 
and Ezra Daggett opened 
the first American cannery 
in New York City. 


Theypackedsalmon,lob- 
ster, and oysters in bot- 
tles. 


Five years later they 
obtained a patent on the 
use of tin canisters—or 
*‘cans.” 


vA 


Tremendous advances 
have been made in can- 
ning methods. 


Today, fishing is one of 
our greatest industries— 
and canned fish is a supe- 
rior product. 


American Can Company 
is the single largest maker 
of cans for fish and all 
other foods. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY GS NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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prepared by Industry 


bring up-to-date Facts 
into the classroom 


As a teacher, you have probably felt the need for up-to-date teach- 
ing information on modern products that are important in your pupils’ 
everyday lives. 


It is often a problem to find such teaching material because devel 
ments in many industrial products move so fast today. Text! 
may sometimes become obsolete almost immediately after they have 
been written! 


Industry Sas the kind of up-to-date product information you want and 
need for your classroom, Our problem is to see to it that this informa- 
tion is presented in a form that teachers can use. In an effort to do 
this, we, of the American Viscose Corporation, consult with educators 
before we prepare any informative material on the subject of rayon. 
We do this to ascertain your needs as regards subject material, com- 
prehension level, and even format. 


“4 We sincerely believe that because of these efforts, we are able to 
“a provide up-to-date and informative teaching material on rayon. Listed 

| below are the teaching units on rayon which we have prepared fos 
“4 the elementary grade levels. 


SEND FOR FREE TEACHING UNITS ON RAYON 


For Grades 1 to 3 — Reader-Coloring Book for Pupils 
Easy-to-Use Lesson Plan 
Teachers’ Reference Leaflet 


: ‘ For Grades 4 to 6 — Cartoon-Reader for Pupils 
Easy-to-Use Lesson Plan 
Teachers’ Reference Leaflet 


For Grades 7 to 9 — “Rayon Quiz” for Pupils 
° Easy-to-Use Lesson Plan 
Reference Booklet for Teacher and Pupil 


(Cartoon-Reader for Grades 4 to 6 should 
* also prove interesting to pupils of this 
4 grade level.) 


TO ORDER, USE COUPON IN THIS ISSUE 


CONSUMER RELATIONS SECTION 


VISCOSE CORPORATION 


.: America’s largest producer of rayon 
350 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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A Weather Unit 
(Continued from page 33) 


of. wind is this? Now let’s try to 
draw a northwest wind; a southwest 
wind; a southeast wind.” 

The number of feathers at the end 
of an arrow shows how fast the wind 
blows. Two feathers mean that the 
wind is blowing thirteen to eighteen 
miles per hour. A little breeze is 
shown by just one feather. A very 
bad storm might have five or even 
six feathers. 

(It is not necessary to make a 
High and Low tabulation for winds, 
as for skies and temperatures, be- 
cause wind direction and velocity 
vary in different parts of the pressure 
area.) 

The purpose of Lesson II has been 
to establish for the pupils a connec- 
tion between real weather observa- 
tion and its representation in abstract 
‘form on the weather map. 

“We are now ready to look at the 
maps again, this time concentrating 


on our own locality. Was our town | { 


in a High or a Low on the day the 
map was made? Was the sky clear 


that day? How can you tell? What | 


was the temperature? From what di- 
rection was the wind blowing? How 
can you tell?” 

Summary of Lesson II 

1, Weather maps are made by. the 
Weather Bureau from information 
furnished by many weather stations. 
Many weather instruments are used 
at these stations, including wind 
vanes and thermometers. 

2. Winds are named for the direc- 
tion from which they blow. They 
are shown on a weather map by ar- 
rows, the number of feathers on an 
arrow indicating the velocity of a 
wind. 


LESSON III 


FORECASTING WITH A 
BAROMETER 


In ordinary conversation, when we 
say high and low we follow the ad- 
jective with a noun—a high cliff, a 
low bridge. On the weather map, 
High and Low are used as nouns, but 
they are really a short way of saying 
area of high pressure and area of low 
pressure. 

Atmospheric pressure is measured 
by a special instrument called a ba- 
rometer. An aneroid barometer re- 
sembles a clock. 

Let the pupils examine such a ba- 
rometer. Then ask to what number 
the arrow is pointing. 

“Yes, a little beyond thirty. Let’s 
get it exact. These marks are tenths. 
Thirty and four tenths. We write it 
as a decimal—30.4.” _ 

Stop to practice a little if the class 
needs the drill, changing the position 
of the arrow on a blackboard copy of 
the barometer face and letting the 
pupils give the readings. 

Enter the actual barometric read- 
ings on the weather report that a 


committee has prepared. 
WEATHER REPORT FOR (Date) 
Sky Clear 
Temperature degrees 
Wind 
Velocity Moderate 
Direction North 


Barometer reading 30.4 
(Continued on page-75) 
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Hog Waller School 
(Continued from page 66) 


even a governor—or some- 
“The depth of féding made 
his dark eyes shine, but his voice was 
shy with the enormity of his wish. 

The fine gray eyes looked at Joedie 
then, seeming to size him up. The 
boy felt in that look all the kin 
the understanding, and the benedic- 
tion of a man of power—a man who 
lived close to God. 

“Yes, my boy, I do believe that 
every country boy has a chance—if 
he wants to pay the price.” As he 
aid this, the man looked off across 
the prairie toward the distant sky- 
line, now visible through the thinning 
trees. Something in his voice made 
Jocdie think he must be the saddest 
man there ever was. ; 

A moment later the boy won 
whether he had imagined this, for 
the man began to joke and question 
Joedie about his hopes for a school 
until, by the time they reached the 
cluster of log buildings that made up 
the Price homestead, Joedie had told 
him the whole story. 

“Free schools—that’s the answer.” 

Jocdie saw that he was talking to 
himself again; then the tall man 
smiled and said, “Someday, son, there 
will be free schools not only in your 
own McLean County, but all over the 
country. Til tell you what, boy, 
there’s a fellow been traveling the 
circuit with us that seems to be a 
right smart schoolmaster. Been look- 
ing for a place to locate. Think if 
I sent him out to see your pa, you 
could manage from there?” 

“I’m sure I could, sir. We'd build 
a school right down there at the edge 
of our section. There’s a high spot 
across from the buffalo wallow.” 

The man and boy looked at cach 
other and started to laugh, for the 
same thought was in both their minds. 

“Hog Waller School,” they cried. 

Joedie’s father heard the shout 
and came out of the barn. He looked 
at them for just an instant, and then 
hurried to meet them, 

“As I live and breathe—Abraham 
Lincoln!” he shouted. “Abe, you 
old rail-splitter, you! I sure am glad 
to see you.” 

Joedie stood with his mouth open. 
“Abe Lincoln,” he repeated to him- 
self, He had been a country boy, his 
father’s neighbor back in Indiana. 
Now he was a lawyer in Springfield. 
Joedie’s face was radiant as he turned 
toward the kitchen, and sniffed the 
hearty supper smells drifting out. 

It had been a good day after all! 


Originality in 
Flag Drawings 
(Continued from page 45) 


ideas, the teacher can write this list 
on the blackboard. Then some child 
will say, “That’s enough. Let’s start 
to paint.” Another will say, “Now 
I know something to do.” 

The child has t of some- 
thing himself though the teacher did 
make the assignment of the flag com- 
position, The children will grow in 
Originality until they can later sug- 
gest their own subjects. They will 
gfow in ability to draw so that they 


‘What if you were suddenly disabled by ill- 
ness, accident or quarantine? Would you 
have that comfortable feeling that comes 
from being under the T.C.U. Umbrella? Or 
would you be compelled to watch your sav- 
ings melt away on doctor bills, hospital bills 
and rent bills? 


For more than 45 years, T.C.U. has helped 
thousands of teachers over the “rough 
spots” that always seem to come when least 
expected. 


A T.C.U. Accident and Health Policy, at a 
cost of less than a nickel a day, will give 
you the extra margin of safety that you 
need and the comfort of mind that helps 
speed recovery. 


Teachers 
Casuacty 
Unperwriters 


264 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoin 8, Nebr. 


FOUNDED 
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IF BAD LUCK CAME YOUR WAY TODAY? 


Liberal benefits are paid you whether you 
are hospitalized or not . . . whether you’re 
working or on vacation ... whether your 
accident is a major one or not. And no 
matter how many claims you might collect 
under the terms of your policy, T.C.U. will 
never ask you to pay any extra assessments. 


So why take a chance on being “sorry” 
when you can be so “safe” for so little? Dis- 
cover for yourself what thousands of teach- 
ers know from experience—a T.C.U. Policy 
really protects—it says what it means and 
means what it says. Claims are paid fairly, 
sympathetically and quickly following re- 
ceipt of your “S O S” call. Checks are sent 
to you by fastest Air Mail. 


Get all the facts about friendly T.C.U. “10- 
Way Protection” today. Send the coupon 
without obligation. No agent will call. 


Pleased at Size of Check 


land, N. Y. 


Claims Paid So Promptly 


Nebr, 
Check Comes Just When 
Needed 


Utica, N. Y. 


“I greatly appreciate your 
prompt and fair settlement for 
my illness. I was pleasantiy 
surprised at the amount which 
you allowed me. Also, your let- 
ters in regard to the case seem- 
ed very sympathetic and per- 
sonal,”"—-Mra. Lois Frost, High- 


“I have always found the T.C.U. 
very prompt in payment of 
my claims, even when for only 
a few days’ illness. I have 
found them fair at all times.” 
—Henrietta Raney, Colwmbus, 


“Words cannot fully express 
my appreciation for the check 
which came so promptly and 
just when I needed it to apply 
on my bills. I feel you were 
very fair in adjusting my claim 
and I’ve been more than 
pleased. The past few months 
have been trying ones and it is 
gratifying to receive the check 
and your sympathetic under- 
standing.” — Emma L. Rood, 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 264 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing sbout T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
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Wall Charts 


HELPS YOU STEP UP 
STUDENT INTEREST 
IN NUTRITION! 


‘Student 
Charts 


Pamphlets 


For grade school and 


TEACHING 
KIT 


1946 - 


1947 


A Message to Teachers... 


How the coming generation thinks 
and behaves depends, in large meas- 


“ure, upon you. Teaching American 


TWO KINDS OF HOT 


BOTH ARE WHOLE WHEAT 
EXTRA-RICH IN WHEAT GERM 


youth takes unusual mental alertness 
and physical well-being. Vitamin B, 
helps you have both. It’s needed for 
physical fitness and, according to a 
recent study, is essential to mental 


RALSTON 


alertness. Wheat germ—best cereal 
source of this vitamin—is added to 


Hot Ralston, making this whole- — 


wheat cereal 244 times richer in wheat 
germ than natural whole wheat. The 
wheat germ also gives Hot Ralston a 
rich heart-of-wheat flavor. May we 
suggest that you eat Ralston cereals 
regularly? They’re delicious. 


IN PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Dept. 
Missouri 


RALSTO 
34V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, 


Please send, no cost or obligation, Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains, No. C359. 


Name 


Title or Position____. 


Street. — 


City 


Zone. State 
(Offer limited to residents of Continental United States) 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


32V CHECKERBOARD SQUARE 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Look What I Found! 
(Continued from page 36) 


ANDREW—Throw it away. (Holds 
his nose.) 

yack—TI haven’t much to carry, so 
I'll take it along. 

ANDREW—Come on, Philip. 

(Brothers start on.) - 

yack (follows, talking to bim- 
self)—I imagine I'll find lots of 
things on such a long journey. I'll 
use this basket to put things in. 
(Dumps out lunch and puts crow in 
basket.) 

ANDREW—Come on, Jack. Let’s 
make him walk in front of us, Philip, 
so we can keep an eye on him. 

pHILIPp—You walk in front of us, 
Jack. 

(Jack goes in front.) 

ANDREW—I think the best thing 
to do is to make the Princess laugh. 

pHitie—No, I think that is wrong: 
I'm going to—(Bumps into Jack 
who has stopped to pick up some- 
thing.) 

yacK—Look what I found! (He 
holds up willow twig just as Philip 
bumps into him. Jack is pushed 
over.) 

pHmp—I don’t care what you 
found. You almost made me lose my 
balance. 

ANDREW—Such a nuisance! 

Jack (gets to his feet)—See, it’s a 
willow twig! 

ANDREW—Throw it away. What 
good is a willow twig? 

jack—Oh, I'll take it along. You 
never can tell. (Puts it in basket.) 

pHmIP—I guess you had better 
walk behind, after all. (Jack goes 
behind.) Now, as I said, I think it 
would be better to make the Princess 
cry. Ill tell her a sad story. 

yack (stumbles over something 
and goes backh)—Look! I stumbled 
over a wedge! (Puts it in basket.) 

tell her about the 
princess who was never happy. 

ANDREW—I'm getting so tired. 
Here’s a stump. Let’s sit down and 
eat our lunch. 

I'm hungry. Give 
us the basket, Jack. 

JaCK—The basket? Oh, yes, the 
basket! Do you want to carry it? 

ANDREW—We want the lunch. 

(Jack gives him the basket reluc- 
tantly, and Andrew sits down on the 
stump to open it.) 

pHiLie—I can hardly wait to taste 
all the good food Mother packed. 

ANDREW (opening the basket)— 
Nor can I. Wheeewww! A dead 
crow! What did you put that old 
thing in our lunch basket for? And 
here are a willow twig and a wedge! 
(Throws them away. Jack goes and 
picks them up again.) Where’s the 
lunch? (Throws basket down.) 

yackK—Lunch? Oh, the lunch! 
It’s back there! (Points.) 

PHILIP—W here? 

yack—Behind a bush. I needed 
the basket for my things. (Picks up 
the basket and carefully replaces the 
crow, willow twig, and wedge in it.) 

ANDREW (in disgust)—No telling 
how far back! I suppose we'll have 
to go hungry. 

yack (starts to sit down; jumps 
up hwrriedly)—Look what I sat 
down on—a broken saucer! (Adds 
it to bis collection.) 


(Continued on pagt 73) 


@ Tie-dyeing 
@ Model construction. 
@ Dyeing and weaving of palmetto 
@ Braided and hooked rugs 

@ Batik on wood and fabric 

@ Raffia basketmaking 


and many other nteresting subjects 


ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS 
AND DYES are guaranteed 
for ALL FABRICS including 
acetate rayon, nylon, spun 


rayon and mixtures. 
INSTANT RIT is the tint and 
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——— Send for your free copy 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Chicago 7, Illinois F-2 ‘ 
Please send me a Free Copy of © 
COLOR CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE. " 
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Look What I Found! 
(Continued from page 72) 


ANDREW—I suppose we may as 
well go on. 

pHitie—I’m going to lie down for 
a few minutes and rest, anyway. 
(Starts to lie down.) 

yack—Oh, look out! Look out! 
There’s something there! (Grabs it 
up.) Look! It’s a goat’s horn. 
There must be another one around 
here somewhere. 

pHitip—You look for it. You've 
nothing else to do. * 

yack (looks around)—Here it is. 
It found me. I mean I found it! 
(Puts both horns in basket.) 

ANDREW—I wish you’d find a little 
common sense. 

yack (begins to look arownd)— 
What does it look like? ~ 

ANDREW—You couldn’t find that. 

pHitip—Well, I have caught my 
breath. Let’s go on. 

(Boys start out, Jack abead.) 

ANDREW—Look, he hasn't even 
sense enough to feel tired! 

jacK—There’s something up there 
in the road. (Runs to it.) It’s a 
shoe sole. (Picks it up.) It has a 
hole in it. Look! (Holding sole in 
front of eye as if it were a monocle, 
he looks around in all directions. 
Suddenly he stops as he discovers the 
castle.) Look! Look! Ive found 
something else! 

PHILIP AND ANDREW—What is it 
now? 

jackK—Oh, brothers! 
a fastle! 

(All three run off in direction of 
castle as the curtains close.) 


SCENE 3 


(King, Queen, and Princess are 
seated on their thrones. Branders 
bold branding irons and stand near 
fre) 

(Before curtains open, the Princess 
begins to talk and she never stops 
until the end of the scene. If others 
are talking, she lowers her voice, but 
she keeps up her chatter. 

PRINCESS—Ha, ha, ha, ha! Didn’t 
that last one look funny? I never 
saw such queer antics as they go 
through to try to break the spell and 
silence me. Some try to make me 
laugh and some try to make me cry, 
but no matter which method they 
use, it only makes me talk more and 
more. I wonder who will come next. 
All day long there is an endless 
stream of people coming to try to 
break the spell. 

KING (puts hands over his ears) — 
If only someone could make her stop! 
She talks when she eats; she talks 
sleep! 

PRINCESS—The one who had the 
clown suit was the funniest, but 
though I laughed until I was out of 
breath I still talked between gasps! 

QUEEN—Dear, do stop talking! 

PRINCESS—But how can I, Mother? 
It’s easy enough to say, “Stop talk- 
ing.” You have made it into a royal 
command, but even that didn’t stop 
me. Do you remember how surprised 
the Lord High Chancellor looked 
when i went right on talking while 
he was reading the royal edict signed 
by the king, my father! Ha, ha, ha! 
Wasn’t that funny, Father? Wasn’t 
that funny, Mother? You don’t dare 


I've cound 


say so, either of you, but I can see in 
your eyes that you do think so. 
KING—Isn’t there anyone who can 
stop her? 
PAGE (enters)—Your Majesty, out- 
side there are three brothers. 
KING—Send them in, one at a time. 
PRINCESS—I'd like to see all of 
them try to silence me at once. Like 
a three-ring circus that came to the 
royal gardens last summer! I might 
get so interested in trying to watch 
all three at once that I'd forget to 
talk. Oh, here comes one—only one! 


The page took your orders, Father, 
instead of mine. Do get another 
page, Father. Mother, tell Father I 
want a new page. 
(Andrew and Page enter.) 
PAGE—Your Majesty, here is the 
eldest of the three brothers. 
KING—Proceed. My daughter is 
under some sort of spell. You know 
the penalty if you fail! 
PRINCESS—Why don’t you begin? 
Why don’t you make me stop talk- 
ing? It should be easy. Lots of peo- 
ple have tried. 


ANDREW—Your Highness, I will 
make you laugh! 

PRINCESS—Oh, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Here’s one who thinks he’ll stop me 
by making me laugh! My good fel- 
low, that’s been tried over and over. 
That’s no good at ail! Bring in the 
second brother, Page! 

PAGE——Yes, Your Highness. (He 
exits.) 

PRINCESS—No! No! No! Laughter 
doesn’t help at all! 

(Page enters with Philip.) 

(Continued on page 76) 
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It’s Always Fair Weather for travel aboard 
New York Central’s Great Steel Fleet. From the 
cozy vantage point of your Club Car easy chair, it 
matters neither to your plans nor your peace of 
mind when sleet glazes the highways or clouds blot. 
out the winter sky. 


Rest Assured! A deep-mattressed bed, 
cradled by the smooth Water Level Route, 
invites you to rest... and you rest assured 
that New York Central’s dependable all- 
weather transportation will get you there 
‘tomorrow ... refreshed and ready for the 
day ahead. 
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Deep Seated Comfort. The com- 
fort of a thrifty reclining seat in one of 
Central's de luxe, air-conditioned coaches 
goes deeper than feather-soft cushions or 
stabilized car springs. For there’s the deep 
down mental comfort of traveling in the 
world’s safest way! 


YORK CENTRAL 


SYSTEM. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 
Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


it is now generally held by spe- 
cialists in speech psychology that 
much youthful non-fluency is 
completely normal and evidences 
little more than an inexperienced 
groping for words. Since “true” 
stuttering may come later — 
induced by self-consciousness 
of speech —one of the most 
effective preventive or corrective 
measures recommended is to 
build up the speaker’s confidence 
by showing an unemotional 


acceptance of his non-fluency. 
Speech specialists also speak of 
the importance of timing the 
necessary correction of pronun- 


For teachers seeking to prevent 
or correct children’s stuttering 


‘This information comes from 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people find 
chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


\\ Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
> is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 


ciation or grammar errors. Cor- 
rection can be less frustrating, 
they believe, and also less dam- 
aging to self-confidence, when 
held off until after the child has 
expressed his complete thought. 
By instructing him then in the 
light of differences between his 
and your speech — rather than 
of his failures —you may avoid 
subsequent self-consciousness 
on his part and the speech de- 
fects that may result. 


Mr. Stanley Ainsworth, Super- 
visor of Speech Correction at 
Indiana State Teachers College. 
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SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


WILD FLOWER SLIDE FILMS 


OF THE NORTHEASTERN STATES 


FOOT AND LEG PAINS? 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, tired, achi 
soles, may be due to week oo en arches. | 
exercise help give relief 


i For FREE Foot book! 
cities. For et an 
dealer, write Dr, Scholl's, Inc., Chicago 10, IIL 


DE Scholls 
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There ts @ Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trouble 


My Pupils See Mexico 
(Continued from page 64) 


streets, half-hidden courtyards, and 
delectable restaurants made us feel 
that here was a bit of France and 
Spain of a vanished age. 

In order to become as well ac- 
quainted as possible with the city 


during our short stay, we took all | 


the sight-seeing tours offered—to the 
business and residential districts, the 
Dueling Oaks, the queer cemeteries, 
the parks and Chalmette Monument, 


| and Jackson Square with its cathe- 


dral. The forty-mile harbor we saw 
from a Mississippi River steamer. 

Again farewells were said, and I 
boarded a train for Los Angeles. The 
long ride westward across Texas 
gave me plenty of time to review the 
state’s history under six flags, and to 
talk with many Texans—all ar- 
dently enthusiastic about their state. 

A day at the Grand Canyon in 
Arizona allowed me to tour both 
rims. Seeing the canyon made me 
appreciate the often-heard statement 
that no words can be found to de- 
scribe its inspiring beauty. 

After six weeks spent with new 
acquaintances, it was a joy to visit 
with old friends in Los Angeles. I 
had two weeks of rambling over 
southern California—all those joined- 
together towns, that man-made 
beauty! The trip up the coast on 
the Daylight Limited brought me to 
San Francisco after dusk. The sight 
of the lighted city, its tall white 
buildings climbing the hillsides and 
its bridges with lamps like jewels in a 
necklace, made me remember that 
this too has been hailed as one of the 
most interesting of American cities. 

A week in the Bay area flew by and 
I found myself belted into the seat 
of a United Air Liner, taking off for 
Walla Walla. At first we sailed over 
heavy fog, but soon the plane soared 
into the sunshine and we looked down 
on a pattern of green and blue that 
prompted me to murmur: 


“Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful 


wor 
With the wonderful waters about 


you curled,. 

And the wonderful grass upon 
your breast, 

World, you are beautifully dressed!” 

For a time, the almost incredibly 
flat floor of the Sacramento Valley 
was below us. Then, there it was— 
surely one of the world’s most amaz- 
ing sky lanes. On our left, Mount 
St. Helens, Mount Rainier, Mount 
Adams; on our right, Mount Hood, 
Mount Jefferson, and lesser peaks. All 
snow-capped! Mexico with all her 
beauty could not surpass this. 

On its course eastward from Port- 
land, the plane sped over the mighty 
Columbia, the Blue Mountains of 
Oregon, and the familiar checkered 
nills of southeastern Washington. 
Then, nestled in its valley in the 
foothills and spread out on a gentle 
slope—somewhat as Mexico City is, 
but at a lower elevation—there at 
last lay Walla Walla. Tucked away 
under some of those trees was my 
own sun-flooded’ garden and home. 
The best part of every vacation is the 

ing! 
Your teacher-friend, 


SEWING CLASS/ 


Here are new ideas not 
found in any text book. “Bag 
Magic”—32 pages of illus- 
trated patterns and sewing 
ideas—shows how to make 
over a hundred attractive 
and useful items from feed, 
flour, meal and other cotton 
bags easily obtained by 
pupils at home. 


In addition to furnishing 
lively material for extra sew- 
ing projects, it builds initia- 
tive and encourages thrift by 
saving money on materials. 


Sead fir tha 
EE 
Now! 


One copy of “Bag Magic” is 
available for each member of your 


class without charge (limit 25 copies 
per class). Send the coupon else- 
where in this issue or write to 


NATIONAL COTTON 
COUNCIL 


MEMPHIS P.O.BOX18 TENNESSEE 


Neleon | 


FOR BUSY 
TEACHERS 


HELP 


VERA GREGORY ; 
5 N.W. 12th Street, Okiahoma City 7, Okla. .. 
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mentous strain — the cause of your pain. Light, flexible. Adjust- Bibliographies . . . Reviews 
ableé a: the condition of your arches improve. Expertly fitted at 3 Papers-. . . Talks . . . Letters 
and many others, prepared by profession- 
improve your work, uca- 
| tional ‘and social position. Rates as low 


» A Weather Unit 
(Continued from page 70) 
Discuss the committee’s. report. 
Bring out the fact that the weather 
cannot be forecast from it. It tells 
what the weather is now. It doesn’t 
tell what the weather is going to be. 
How can one tell what the weath- 
er is going to be? There are two 
ways—by taking several readings of 
the barometer over a period of time, 
ot by consulting a weather map. First 
study. the barometer. 


“What kind of weather did it 
bring us here in town? Clear and 
cold—just what you would expect in 
a High.” 

Then follow a Low across, circling 
it in blue pencil. 

“Here it is on Monday, farther 
east on Tuesday, and still farther on 
Wednesday and Thursday. On Fri- 
day it is out in the Atlantic. What 
kind of weather would the ships near 
the coast have on Friday?” 

Is it always true that Highs and 
Lows move from the west toward the 


east? Take several. other series of 
maps, and follow the course of the 
Highs and Lows. Sometimes they 
swing farther north or farther south, 
but, always their progress is toward 
‘the east—taking about four days to 
cross the continent," 

(Take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to mention to the class two of 
the rules of scientific work—to check 
on a quantity of data before drawing 
a conclusion, and always to keep an 
open mind in case one’s theory needs 
to be revised.) 


The children will have questions to 
ask and weather experiences to relate. 
There are other questions the teacher 
may ask to stimulate discussion and 
to give practice in applying the prin- 
ciples which have been learned. Such 
a as the following may be 

ound useful. 

1, The newspaper says that the 
baseball game in Chicago yesterday 
had to be postponed because of rain, 
When will that same rainy weather 
get to New York? 

(Continued on page 30) 


Above thirty is considered high iad 


| AN EFFECTIVE WAY 


up, we can expect good weather. If 
it goes down, we'll have clouds and 
eventually rain. So we have to keep 
a chart to see whether the atmos- 
pheric pressure is increasing or de- 


| “If the barometer continues going 


Yy A pupil committee takes over this 


job, and the chart is referred to at the TT | 
beginning of nature or science IN THE IVORY | 
4 iod. It will be found that, with ¢ ; ; 
of 2 OF PEOPLE BEVON 
state of sky changes with the rise and 
fall of the barometer. 
Summary of Lesson III 
If the barometric pressure increas- 
es, we usually have good weather; if 
it decreases, we can expect clouds or 
rain, 
LESSON IV 


FORECASTING WITH A 
WEATHER MAP 


Begin the fourth lesson with a re- 
view of all that has been learned 
about weather maps. ‘There is con- 
siderable information, but remember 
that the Highs and Lows are the 
most important part of the map. 

Examine the maps carefully and 
look for the irregular line around the 
word High, There is a number on it. 
Each child reads in turn: 30.1, 30.4, 
30.2, 30.3, and so forth. Just as ex- 
pected, all the barometric readings 
are 30 or more. That means that 
observers from the stations on that 
line sent in readings from their ba- 
rometers, and each was more than 
thirty. That’s why that area is 
called a High. 

Examine a Low on each map and 
find that the barometric pressure is 
usually between 29.0 and 29.9—that 
is, less than 30. If the pupils like 

"| scientific terms, tell them that these 
lines of equal pressure are known as 
ars. 

The central point in this lesson is 

E that Highs and Lows move across the 
country from west to east. 

At the front of the room there 
should be posted a series of weather 
maps for the preceding two weeks. 
On Monday’s map, circle a large 


game your students will enjoy playing. It capitalizes on the — 
competitive spirit inherent in children. 
Developed for use both in the schooiroom and home, 
the Ivory Patrol material already has proved its 
effectiveness in many, many schools. 
You can add interest to your school program and 
promote better cleanliness habits among your pupils 
with this teaching material. It’s yours for the asking. 
The coupon will bring it to you. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. 


INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 
SHEETS — colorfully printed on both sides 
—link school and home. Through them, 

your efforts to foster good cleanliness habits 
in the schoolroom are checked on—and 


High with red crayon. ty PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educetional Dept., X, P. O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Obio. 
On Monday there was a high NTION I am inserested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material for 
pressure area over the Rocky Moun- ATIE 1, NURSES | | 
tains, Let’s see where that High was gcHo° 1 | 

on Tuesday.” The promotion of good | 

Circle the High on Tuesday’s map. cleanliness habits among the | TeACHER's name I 
It has moved eastward. On Wednes- pupils is doubtless an inte- 
day it has moved to the Mississippi, gral part of your work. For | aazarsencat pn 
and on Thursday it is over the Ohio ss will be pete nth | | 
River. By Friday, there it is—the ested in the material which makes ap CITY OR TOWN STATE 2 
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Facts About Bicycling 
Every Student Should Know 


Hiere is a colorful, interesting, instructive folder your pupils will enjoy 
- ++ @ folder you can use as a special teaching aid in social science, 
mechanics, or transportation study classes. It is a big exciting, full- 
color folder that shows the latest improvements for safe, easy, enjoy- 
able cycling. Such features, for example, as exclusive Schwinn-Built 
Knee-Action Spring Fork, Forewheel Brake, Tubular Rims, Cyclelock 
and Built-in Kickstand. Lavishly illustrated with color photographs of 
favorite Hollywood stars, these “Cyclorama” folders will delight . . . 
and inform . . . your pupils. For free supply of “Cyclorama” folders, 
use the coupon on page 64 .. . today! 


ARNOLD, SCHWINN & COMPANY 


1743-A N. KILDARE AVE., CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


PYRINATE 
KILLS HEAD LICE ON CONTACT! 


EveRY YEAR the scourge of head lice 
runs through a school. And now comes 


salve to stain clothing. A-200 has a 
soothing shampoo effect, leaving the 


ne the new, scientifically developed liquid hair soft and pliable. It will not harm 
i A-200 Pyrinate...to deal instantly with —_ fabrics. 

this problem. Ask for this new clinically tested para- 

Liquid A-200 kills on contact . . . and siticide . . . LIQUID A-200 PYRINATE ... 


developed in cooperation with a doctor 


it kills the ! Is non-poisonous, non- 
and perfected under the most careful 


irritating and leaves no tell-tale odor. 


It’s especially recommended for chil- clinical control. At all drugstores, 79¢. 
dren. No fuss—no bother. No greasy ato fer 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INCORPORATED BRIDGEPORT 9, CONN. 
Famous for quality since 1833 
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Look What I Found! 
(Continued from page 73) 
pHiLw—Your Highness, I'll make 
you weep! 

PRINCESS (laughing shrilly)—Oh, 
he will make me weep! Look at the 
clown! He thinks he can make me 
weep! Not that weeping does any 
good, either! No, the only way to 
stop my talking is to stop my talking 
—I mean so I can't think of an an- 
swer! You may as well go join your 
brother now if ve no better plan 
than that. (P. Pp ib goes to Andrew 
who stands on stage left.) Look! 
Here comes the other one without 
even waiting to be announced! 

(Jack enters carrying his basket. 
A foolish look of awe and wonder is 
shown by open mouth and wide-open 
eyes. He looks around; then goes to 
the King and fingers bis robe. Page 
goes up to Jack. Princess laughs.) 

PAGE—Here! Here! Kneel before 
the king! 

JACK > (kneels to Page)—Is kat the 
thing? 

PRINCESS—What did you say? 

JacK—I mean, is that the king? - 

paGE—Here is the king, and this 
is the queen! Kneel to them! 

(Jack does so.) 

PRINCESS (has been so fascinated 
by his foolishness that she has almost 
forgotten to talk)—And I'm_ the 
Princess! And I can’t stop talking. 
Do begin your funny antics again. 

jacK—It’s wice and norm in here. 
(Stands up.) 

PRINCESS—What? 

yack (sees the fire) —Oh, here’s a 
fire! Good, I can crake my bow. 
(He goes to the hearth.) 

PRINCESS (steps off throne and 
follows Jack to the hearth)—Do 
what? 

jack—Bake my crow. (Takes 
crow out of basket.) 

PRINCESS—But it will burst. 

yack—T'll wrap this ¢willow wig 
—I mean willow twig—around it. 
(Does so.) 

PRINCEsS—I think it’s too loose. 

jack—T'll tighten it with this 
wedge. (Takes out wedge.) 

PRINCESS—The fat will drop off. 

yack—I'll thatch it with kis—I 
mean catch it with this—saucer. 

PRINCESS—You're crooked in your 
words, 

jJacK—Not so crooked as this is. 
(Shows her a goat’s horn.) 

PRINCESS—I never saw the equal to 
that! 

jJacK—Here it is. (Shows ber the 
other goat’s born.) 


Jack-—I have a worn-out sole al- 
ready. (Takes out shoe sole and uses 
it as a monocle.) 

(Princess Cask but can think of 
nothing to say. Jack takes her by 
the hand and leads her to the king's 
throne, King and Queen stare in as- 
tonishment. There is absolute silence 
for a moment. Andrew and Philip 
and Branders have followed Jack to 
the throne.) 

jack—Look what I found! I 
pound a frincess—I mean I found a 
princess. And me’s shine—I mean 
she’s mine! 

(Princess hangs her head bashfully, 
as the curtains close quickly.) 


For Elementary Schools 


James Thurber's 


MANY MOONS 
An original and charming play te 
young people. It is easy to produce 
and fun to act in. Your school will 
love your production of this sparkling 
play. Price per copy .75. 


Other Outstanding Plays: 
HANSEL AND GRETEL 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN 
THE TINDER BOX 


PINOCCHIO 


Send for FREE CATALOG 
describing these and many more plays. Use 
coupon on page 84. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON (Set No. 752) 
Memorial Arch, Valley Forge;—Mt. Vernon— 
Washington Monument—Tomb of Washington, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN (Set No. 754) 
Lincoln’s _ Birthplace — Lincoln-Berry Store — 
Lincoln’s Home, Springfield——Lincoln’s Tomb— 
Lincoln Memorial—aAbraham Lincoln, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (Set No, 751) 
Franklin’s Birthplace — Franklin’s Bookshop — 
Philadelphia Academy—Franklin’s Kite Expei- 
ment—Franklin, The Print- 

er—Benjamin Franklin. 


Have You Gur Catalog? Seat FREE 
Over 3,000 Teaching Aids 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


“Sam’s First Reader” — An illustrate 
phonetic alphabet correlated with stories and poetry 
“I Am Sam” —A phonetic workbook 
“Sam Makes Stories Come Alive” 


Readers through elementary grades. 
If this phonetic reading system is introduced in the Kinder 
qasten the Goll Fourth Grade 
upon completion of the 8rd year of his school life. 


Marie A. Scally, Scully School, Concord, New Hampshire 
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Little Snow 
Man’s Valentine 
(Continued from page 35) 


ols BIG SNOW MAN (joins line of other 
== Seow Men)—Yum! Yum! I can’t 
wait to taste those candy icicles. 

LITTLE SNOW MAN (shakes his 
Had) not going tonight. 

+ for ONE-EYED SNOW MAN—Oh, come 
duce | ig! Coasting is fun. 
kl UTTLE SNOW MAN—I’m going to 

"9 junt for a valentine for the girl in 
the red coat. 

BIG SNOW MAN—Where could ‘you 
wer find a valentine? 

LITTLE SNOW MAN—I’m not sure, 
but I have an idea, 

ONE-EYED SNOW MAN (laughs) — 
Ha, ha! The girl who made him 
packed his head too tight. 

yRST TWO SNOW MEN— 
Us | What if his head is packed so tight 

He hunts for valentines all night! 
00, You funny little snowball man, 

Just go and hunt the best you can. 
| We haven’t time to talk to you, . 
—— & When there’s so much for us to do; 
~~~ Hf We'll see you when the sun is bright. 
Pers & We're off for fun! Good night! Good 
Inches night! 
“tne LITTLE SNOw MAN—Good night! 
meting Ia (He watches Snow Men replace bats 
dance stiffly off right. When 
ters HE they are gone, be moves a few steps 
nora I 10 the left and looks along ground.) 
stings Mi Let's see, she said she set her books 
down here. (Shuffles down center, 
piace Hi looks, and shakes his head.) Ic isn’t 
- here. (Shuffles down right.) It must 
tore— Hi have blown this way. (Exits right.) 

(Curtain closes, Clock strikes nine, 
ond curtain opens on morning scene 
with Snow Men standing in their 
places. However, One-Eyed 
Snow Man has his legs crossed and is 
nesting his head on bis arm.) 

BIG SNOW MAN—Stand up, you 
hilf-faced hunk of snow! Someone 
might come along and see you. 

ONE-EYED SNOW MAN (groans and 
straightens)—Oh-h-h!!_ That last 
lide down the hill was almost too 
much, 

LITTLE SNOW MAN—It certainly 
must have been a big hill to make you 
feel like that. 

BIG SNOW MAN—lIt was the biggest 
hill ever. And One-Eye was also the 
craziest snow man. He jumped, and 
tumbled, and rolled down that hill 
until he was dizzy. It’s no wonder 
he feels queer today. 

ONE-EYED SNOW MAN—Talking of 
7 crazy snow men reminds me—did you 

ever find your valentine, Little Snow 
Man? 


LITTLE SNOW MAN—Of course. 

,. Don’t you see it stuck on my arm? 
BIG SNOW MAN (looking at five- 
. dollar bill stuck up.on Little Snow 
(Man's right arm)—That isn’t a val- 
aie a That’s just a piece of green 

LITTLE SNOW MAN—=I hope she 
comes by today. 

(Winnie, Ruth, and Sylvia enter 
with Mr, O'Reilly.) 

WINNIE—I don’t think you'll find 


= 


| 


gt it here, Mr. O'Reilly. We looked 
wat. along this way yesterday. 

MR, O'REILLY (goes to look around 
‘om Snow Man)—It’s a fine row of 
3.68 | sow men you made, (Pats Big Snow 
0 | Man.) This is a big fellow to be 
sre! (Pauses to look over One- 


Eyed Snow Man.) But it’s another 


eye this one is needing! And who 
forgot it? 

RUTH—I made that snow man, 
Mr. O'Reilly.’ But I didn’t have time 
to finish it, after the boys began to 
throw snowballs at us. 

MR. OREWLY (looks through bis 
pockets, and holds up a large black 
button)—Here’s the very thing! I 
found it on the street last night. 
Perhaps the fellow that lost it might 
see it better, if I put it on this snow 
man. (Removes patch from One- 
Eyed Snow Man’s eye.) 


WINNIe—And wliat do you think 
of my little snow man, Mr. OReilly? 


MR. O'REILLY (examining Little 


Snow Man)—Very good! Very good! 
(Touches arm of Little Snow Man.) 
Quite firmly packed, (Sees dill.) 
Now what c this be? . 

SYLVIA (excitedly) —Why, that is 
Winnie’s five dollars! The wind must 
have blown ; here. 

WINNIE ( at money)—It is! 
Oh, Mr. O'Reilly, this is the est 
valentine I'll get today! Thank you 
very much for finding it! 


MR. O'REILLY—-You're quite wel- 
come, I’m sure. But it’s really the 
snow man that kept it for you. 

winnte—Then I'll give him a kiss! 
(Kisses Little Snow Man lightly.) 

MR. O’REMLY (leughs)—Too bad 
he has a heart of ice! 

(All laugh.) 

SYLVIA—You know, it’s funny 
that we didn’t see that bill on the 
snow man yesterday. 

RUTH—I guess it takes a police- 
man’s sharp eye to see some things. 

(They exit as curtain closes.) 


~ 


1, Preserves quality and flavor. 

2. Keeps out undesirable odors. 

8. Protects perishable body and texture. 
4, Gives better sanitary protection 


and prevents crushing. 


In making most of her food purchases, the average homemaker can easily determine 
whether or not she is getting good quality. She can usually gee the quality of the meats, 
vegetables, fruits, she considers buying. 


In buying butter, however, she faces a much more difficult problem. All butter looks 
appearance of the butter itself. 


This is another reason why it pays the homemaker to look for the paraffined carton in 
buying butter. The paraffined carton is the preferred carton for butter of top quality. 
It is a reliable buying guide . . . the identification of the manufacturer or distributor 
by which the homemaker chooses a brand of butter 
uniform quality always. 


Why the Best Butter is Packaged in Paraffined Cartens — 


5. Reduces moisture loss. 

6. Convenience in handling. 

7. Guards against rancidity. 

8. Provides brand identification 
and assurance of quality. 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging Ice Cream, Margarine, Lard, Shortening, and Frozen Foods 


PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


111 West Washington Street + Chicage 2, Illinois 


with the assurance of guaranteed, 


THE BEST BUTTER 16 PACKAGED IN frrakfined CARTONS 
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e The lock of a busy, happy class 


that makos ona glad to ba a teachen 


Have you tried Handmade Lantern Slides? The pupils work 
out the pictures themselves (with the aid of specially prepared 
base drawings )—and also project them. 

Enthusiastic pupil participation is easily achieved with retard- 
ed groups—while the response of average and above-average 
classes is fully as gratifying. The possibilities of this method can 
only be appreciated by the teacher who has used it. We suggest 


a trial. 


Write for this book—192 base drawings for 
HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDES for the lower grades 


As a service to teachers, we have pre- 


slides afford an un- 
surpassed means of 


desired). 


Their Words Still Live 
(Continued from page 38) 
ScENE 3 


(Enter Mark and Clarice left, car- 
rying papers and books.) 

MARK—I worked for hours last 
night. 

CLARICE (yawning)—So did I. 

MARK—Did you find anything that 
Washington said which would apply 
to problems of today? 

cLARICE—Did I ever! Just listen! 
(Both children sit on the bench.) 
Washington said in his “Farewell 
Address”: “Observe good faith and 
justice towards all nations; cultivate 
peace and’ harmony with all.” Why, 
that might have been written on pur- 
pose for today. (Mark nods.) And 
here’s another statement that will 
probably always be applicable: “As 
a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. 
One method of preserving it is to use 
it as sparingly as possible; avoiding 
occasions of expense by cultivating 
peace, but remembering also that 
timely disbursements to prepare for 
danger frequently prevent much 
greater disbursements to repel it; 
avoiding likewise the accumulation 
of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous 
exertions in time of peace to dis- 
charge the debts which unavoidable 


CLARICE—You're welcome. I know 
you'll help me on my next hard as- 


Mount Eisenhower 


hard-surfaced highways speed you 
over sun-painted plains to tree- 


wars may have occasioned, not un- 
pared this book of drawings—to teach i KEYSTONE VIEW CO., generously throwing upon posterity | A VACATION across the 49th 
Holidays, Seasons, Good Manners, Safety, Meadville, Pa. sel h 
I the Durden which we ourselves ought parallel in Alberta has more appeal 
to bear.” Whew! (Hands paper 10) than ever in 1947. In addition to 
y term Slide Copy for the Lower Mark.) There is more here, too. aye 
At trifling cost, | Grades,” price $1.75 (which I MARK—That’s good! You're a | Supervised and expanded accom- 
handmade lantern i may return after examination, if pal to help me with thist theme. modation facilities, Alberta's, new 
I 


obtaining pupil par- Name signment. 
ticipation. Mail the MARK (groaning)—I should have girded: joke ane 
= coupon for this new i itl et known there was a catch to it! modern cities, or up into sky-pierc- ff 9, ¢ 

"y listen to some of the things Lincoln mile unfolds the unspoiled grand- 
SINCE 1892 PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS te anywhere—in a rustic cabin or one 
mt this from Lincoln’s “Second Inaugu- of the luxurious hotels—you'll find ¢ 
os ral Address”; “With malice toward | every facility to indulge in your d 
7 Two Books You Can Yse Every Day none; with charity for all; with firm- every holiday mood ... golf on e 
£ ness in the right, as God gives us to | _yelvet grass, swim in bracing lakes | _/ 
oh HECTOGRAPH BOOK OF MAPS | ° the right, let us strive on to finish | Oy worm therapeutic pools. Snap a f. 
t the work we are in; to bind up the : 1. | 


for easy removal. 


Each of the 48 maps printed in hectograph ink 
has a set of symbols for use in locating products 
of agriculture, forestry, mining, and manufacture. 
Capitals and major cities are indicated. Maps are 
of the Western Hemisphere, covering continental 
United States (general and sectional); Canada; 
Mexico; Alaska; North, South, and Central Amer- 
ica; Hawaii; and the Philippines. Pages perforated sTRU 


BOOK OF SEASONS 


ONLY 


ordered when sub- 
scribing to THE IN- 
R, only 80c. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


nation’s wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for 
his widow, and his orphan—to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves, 
and with all nations.” 

CLARICE—I've heard that before. 
You know, Lincoln’s words always 
seem so easy to understand. 

MARK—That’s because he was 2 


line into a tumbling mountain 
stream teeming with trout, or sail, 
ride, hunt with gun or camera 
amid this scenic wonderland. 


YOUR VACATION DOLLARS 
BUY MORE IN CANADA 


YES ... CROSS THE 49th where 


great writer, and he knew what he 
wanted to say. You know this quo- 
tation from the “Gettysburg Ad- 
dress,” don’t you? “Fourscore and 


This book of 48 pages, printed in hectograph ink, 
offers illustrative materials for holidays, special 
days, and all the seasons. It is suitable for use 
in social studies, literature, and science. Calendar 
designs, illustrated poems, historical scenes, famil- 


prices are lower and vacation dollars 
buy more in 


47. Write and 
let’s help you 


iar animals, children having fun, and boys and seven years ago our fathers brought - b: plan a glori- 
M_crdered when girls of other lands are a few of the subjects. forth on this continent a new nation, 


the proposition that all men are 


A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. | created equal.” I wrote some remarks 
1 Enclosed find $ payment in full, for: - ] of my ne on that, to include in ALBERTA TRAVEL BUREAU FREE 
1 Hectograph Book of Maps [] Hectograph Book of the Seasons . 
| THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine for | Year, $3.00; 2 Years, $5.00. have them, O fu- | taro 
“3 Street or R. D ‘I won’t give you a place in my cabi- 
net. Well, here’s what I wrote: “We A 
(Continued on page 81) ALBERTA Jravel Bureax B 
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) The Land of the Alps 
| (Continued from page 28) 


§, Celebrations. 
4) Independence Day, August 1. 
b) Midsummer Feast, June 24. 


§.The St. Bernard Monks and their | 


Geography 

Reference—Home Life in Far- 
wey Lands, by W. W. Atwood and 
H. G. Thomas (Ginn). 
1, Geographical aspects. 
4) Northwestern part—a plateau. 
b) Southeastern part—mountain- 


ous. 
2, Work of the people. 
4) Accommodating tourists. 
Farming. 
Dairying. 
@) Manufacturing. 
§, Cities. 
4) Zurich. 
b) Basel. 
¢) Geneva. 
@) Bern. 
e) Interlaken. 
4, Principal rivers. 
Rhone. 
b) Rhine. 
§, Principal lakes. 
4) Geneva. 
b) Lucerne. 
c) Lake Neuchatel. 
d) Lake Zurich. 
6. Mountain peaks. 
4) Jungfrau. 
b) Matterhorn. 
7. Mountain homes. 
4) Called chalets. 
b) Mostly wood with stones on 
iy to keep shingles from blowing 


8. Transportation. 

4) Fine roads; mountain passes. 

5) Railroad tunnels, 

c) Enjoyable footpaths. 

9, Climate. 

4) Summers—cool and pleasant. 
b) Winters—comfortably cold. 
10. Winter sports. . 

4) Snowshoeing. 

6) Skiing. 

c) Tobogganing. 

d) Skating. 

e) Ice games. 

f) Mountain climbing. 

E, Music. 
1. Songs. 

a) We Simg, by Theresa Armitage 
and others (C. C. Birchard). “An 
Echo Is Calling” and “The Weggis 
Dance.” ’ 

6b) The Music Hour, Second Book 
(Silver Burdett). “Swiss Echo Song.” 
2. Phonograph records. 

Physical education. 
1. Knowledge of the special attention 
given to gymnastics, and physical 
culture in the Swiss schools. 
2. Swiss dances. The Second Folk 
Dance (Barnes). “Swiss May 
ce, 

G. Industrial arts. 
1. Dressing dolls in Swiss costumes. 
2. Making a panel poster of a Swiss 
ene and painting it with poster 
paints, 
5. Modeling goats, St. Bernard dogs, 
and pottery out of clay. 
4. Illustrating the Swiss books read. 
5. Embroidering. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 
A. Making a class scrapbook. 


B. Collecting Swiss postage stamps. 
C. Dramatizing a Swiss play. 


D. Visiting a cheese factory. 
E. Making a product map. 


LEADS FROM THE UNIT 


A. Study of the history of telling 
time as a result of interest in Swiss 
clocks and watches. 
B. Study of dairying. ; 

A TEST ON THE UNIT 


I. Answer each question in a com- 
plete sentence. 

1. What are the famous dogs of 
Switzerland called? 


2.. What has Switzerland often 
been called? 

3. What is the name of the brave 
man of a famous Swiss legend? 
Il. Underline the correct. word or 
words within the parenthesis. 

1. Most Swiss homes are made of 
(wood, stone, brick, clay). 


2. The Swiss have many (pigs, — 


horses, goats, chickens). 


3. The Swiss are famous as makers 


of (dishes, watches, furniture). 
4. The Matterhorn is a (lake, 
mountain, river). 


5. Most of Switzerland is made up 
of (mountains, flat land, low. rolling 
hills). 

Ill. If the statement is true, write 
T after it; if false, write F. 
1.. Switzerland has a network of 


‘railroads that covers the country. 


2. Switzerland is very cold ali the 
year round. 


3 The Swiss people raise many 


ts, 

4. Switzerland has many. natural 
resources. 
(Continued on page 84) 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


~~. A PERSONAL SERVICE for TEACHERS 


LOANS 


AS PRIVATE AS A PERSONAL LETTER 
LOW RATES . . . QUICK SERVICE 


ee ; > When you need EXTRA CASH quickly—it’s a 

comfort to know there’s a friendly, understand- 
ing organization ready to mail the money to you by fast- 
est train or air mail. Mutual Loan Co. has specialized in 
helping teachers for over 41 years. Our confidential 
“LOANS BY MAIL service” for teachers, enables you to 
get Ready Cash, at low rates, on your Signature Only. 
No security is required. No co-signers or witnesses 
needed, Relatives, school authorities or associates never 


education by lending consulted, 
mney.” 

° From $30 to $300 CASH—15 Months to Pay 
M. Claremore, Okls.—‘I You simply fill in our Confidential Money Request Form 
» & you very much for the in any amount from $30 to $300—sign it and send it in. 
help you gave when I needed The money will come in a plain envelope, and the interest 
it. I may be calling for more | Tate will be the lowest in our 41 years’ history. You can 
before school starts.” have up to 15 months to pay with no principal payments 


during the 3 summer months of vacation. You pay inter- 
. est only for the actual time you use the money. 


Get full details at once. Fill in 


I shall ever need financial help ry / 7 a and send it today 
again, the Mutual Loan Oo a\ A. --no obligation. 
will be my preference,” 


Attention JUNE ALLEN 

i. Door 12, Frances Bidg., Sioux City 2, fa. 
Without obligation, me details on Teach- 
ers Confidential LO. BY MAIL service. 


State 
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A Weather Unit 
(Continued from page 75) 


2. Have you ever read about a heat 
wave or a blizzard out west before we 
had similar weather here at home? 

3. Suppose we lived in California. 
Would a weather map be of any use 
to us? 

4. How do we get information 
about weather over the Pacific? 

5. Why did the Germans try to 
get bases for weather stations in Ice- 
land and Greenland during the last 


war? 


6. Why were there no weather 


maps in 1800? What inventions be- 
sides weather instruments are neces- 
sary for the production of a weather 
map? 

7. Which is more helpful in fore- 
casting—a barometer or 2 weather 
map? 

8. Why is it that occasionally the 
weather forecasts are wrong? 
Summary of Lesson IV 

1. Highs and Lows move across the 
United States, from west to east, in 
about four days. 

2. We can make an approximate 
forecast of weather for our own 
locality by studying conditions to the 


west of us. 


PUPIL ACTIVITIES 


1, On an outline map of the United 
and label the 

tures of a typical High and a typ- 
ical Low. 

2. Working from a series of 
weather maps for a week, plot on an 
outline map the course of a High and 
a Low across. the United States, 

3. If a barometer tube and mer- 
cury are available, make a mercury 
barometer, to show why barometric 
pressure is measured in inches. 

4. Using a solution of one part 
cobalt chloride, ten parts gelatin, and 
one hundred parts water, color 
enough pieces of paper for each pupil 
in the class to make a humidity in- 
dicator. Stores sell so-called weather 
forecasters made of such paper in 
fancy forms. Actually they show 
the presence of moisture in the air, 
but cannot be used for predictions. 

5. If any pupil owns a Cape Cod 

, ask him to bring it to 
class and explain why the water level 
rises and falls. 

6. Make a rain gauge and a wind 
vane to augment class collection 
of weather instruments. 

7. Collect newspaper and magazine 
items pertaining to weather in any 
part of the world, and post them on 
the bulletin board. 

8. Write a paragrap ginning 
with one of the following sentences: 

a) A pilot’s safety depends on 

many persons besides himself, 

b) The Weather Bureau helps 

many people. 

c) A worker at a weather sta- 

tion must be very accurate, 

9, Make up and tell the class a 
beginning: “Jim noticed that “8 
er in the cabin was falling 
ra 

the school: has 
apparatus, show films or 
on weather. 

11. If possible, arrange for a class 
visit to a weather station, or an air- 
port, to see weather instruments. 
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INSTANT RELIEF 


Protect sore toes from t shoes with Dr. Schalp, 
you'll stop corns from dey, 
tomorrow! But—if you have og 
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Just off she Press 


in Heclegranh 


It would take all the superla- 
tives in circus kingdom bally- 
hoo to tell of the wonders to 
behold in this marvelous new 
book. Twenty-four pages print- 
ed in hectograph ink cover 
every grand feature of the big 
show. Every page (size 834” x 
10%”) carries a full picture 
and is perforated at the bound 
edge for easy removal. Here 
is the perfect teaching tool for 
circus study. 


Please rush to me at once 
_.....copies of The Instructor 
Book of THE CIRCUS. 


Enclosed is $ 
; payment in full. 
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, Their Words Still Live 
(Continued from page 78) 
should remind ourselves every day 


that our nation was founded for 
liberty. Without the freedom of the 
individual, very little progress can be 
made, and there can be very little 
pursuit of happiness, and of course 
little equality.” 

CLARICE—You have enough ma- 
terial to write a book instead of a 
theme. 

MARK (musing)—I think I'll give 
my theme the title, “Their Words 
Still Live.” 

(Lincoln and Washington turn and 
nod to each other.) 

WASHINGTON—Yes, they still have 
faith in us, Abe. 

LINCOLN—He’ll get an A plus on 
that theme, and we did most of the 
work. 

(Mark and Clarice leap to their 
feet and look at the statues in amaze- 
ment as the curtains close.) 


A Better-Breakfast Study 
(Continued from page 23) 


starch. But I don’t know which 
foods have starch in them. I wish I 
knew, 

Bop—We can find out for you. 

ANN—How can you do that? 

BoB—In one of our science lessons 
that we had before you came to our 
school, we made some tests to see 
which foods have starch, We can 
test some of the things we had for 
breakfast today. 

atice—Oh, let’s do! 

NaNCcy—And find out what it is in 
food that is good for us. Mother is 
always saying, “Eat some of this be- 
cause it is good for you” or “That 
isn’t good for you.” I should like to 
know just why she says such things. 

pon—We'll some 
you put a of iodine on t 
has it will turn blue. 
We found out that cornstarch and 
potatoes have starch in them. 

PAuL—Let's begin. I have a small 
bottle of iodine in my pocket. I was 
going to take it home to put in my 
first-aid kit. But I can spare a few 
drops to help Ann, 

DoN—Let’s have. Ann do the first 
experiment, because she fis the one 
who needs to know the most about 
foods. 

ANN—Let’s see. I'll try a piece of 
this muffin. I ate only a part of it. 
(She puts a drop of iodine on it; then 
holds it up.) Ob, look! It turned 
blue. It must have starch in it! 

NaNcy—Yes, it does. And so do 
bread and toast. 

pon—After this, you better eat all 
your muffin. 

ALICE—I’m going to test some oat- 
meal. (Tests oatmeal.) Why, it 
turns blue, too! 

ANN—From now on, I’m going to 
cat my oatmeal. 

DON—When I was helping mix the 
muffins, I took a little bit of the 
muffin mix, because it has flour in it. 
I was going to test it at home, but 
I'll do it now. See! it turned blue. 

ALICE—Paul, what are you going 
to test? 

PAUL—TI'll try the iodine on a 
piece of orange and on some butter, 
{Tests the orange, and holds it-up.} 


ANN=But it didn’t turn blue. 

PAUL—No, it isn’t a good source 
of starch. 

Bop—But, Ann, you'd better eat 
oranges or some fruit every day be- 
cause they contain other things you 
need. They are rich in fruit sugar, 
minerals, and vitamins. ‘These are 
good for you, 

PAUL—Now I'll test this butter. 
(Tries iodine on it.) No starch in 
the butter. 

poN—I know what butter is. It’s 
fat. Tl make another test which 


will show that. (Rwbs some butter 
on a piece of paper and holds it up.) 
See the grease spot on this paper! 
PauL—yYes, I remember. In sci- 
ence class we discovered that if a 
piece of butter or a piece of nut was 
rubbed on paper, it left a grease spot. 
DON—That shows that butter has 
lots of fat in it. Fat is good for you. 
ANN—I don’t like butter very 
well, 
DON—You must try to eat it any- 
way. It’s good for you. It contains 
vitamins, 


BoB—You need-milk, too, Ann. 

ANN-—Is there starch in it? 

Bop—Milk contains a little bit of 
everything we need. It as especially 
rich in protein, calcium, and vita- 
mins. Calcium makes strong teeth 
and bones. 

ANN-—I'm going to eat a good 
breakfast after this, T'll eat plenty of 
fruit, cereals, toast, or muffins, with 
butter, and drink a big glass of milk. 

NANCY-—If you eat all of that each 
day, and eat well at your other meals, 


you will soon gain your ten pounds. 


As you know too well, classrooms every- 
where are overcrowded. There are far 
ing to hi ° and 
Now, more than ever, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Classroom Films can be a 
t aid to teaching success. 
your students to learn, easier for them 
to retain what they have leamed .. . 
and easier for you to teach more to more 
pupils in less time. 


them that schools with even a very small 
films. You can hsp of the new 
Lease-to-OWN” as @ great oppor- 
+ + » Starting mow. You can point out 
that they pay for the films while enjoy- 
ing their many advan Year-to-year 
payments are as low or than film 
rentals. And in 2 to 4 years any school 
can own them outright. 


Here’s how you can do a better teaching job... 


FACTS ehout 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Fiims— 


1. Over 500 titles cover subjects 
taught from kindergarten through 
high school. 


2. Unbiased and authentic. Geared 
to the same high standards of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


3. Produced by pioneers in the indus- 
try—over 17 years of experience in 
making classroom films exclusively, 

4. Created in collaboration with edu- 
cators who are recognized as author- 
ities in their fields. 


&. Used by schools in 48 states and in 
22 foreign countries, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


A MEMBER OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FAMILY 
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e, to get the children to include 
milk solids with lunch serve 


MARE 846. U. PAT OFF. 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 
That’s what school cafeteria dieticians 


have found coast to coast! 
Daré- Rich is bottiéd by your local 


‘a dairy — and hondled in, the Junchroom just 


as you would any other fresh.drink. 


679 Orleans Street, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, WN. Y. 
4368 District Bivd., LOS ANGELES 11, CALIF. 


toloring. 


COLOR BOOK 
OF BIRDS 


8% x 11” book of bird 
subjects in full colors, 
with outline of each for 
Special price 
25e cach, 5 for $1.00. 


Want a Bird House 7 
Ask for Catalog listing 
houses made by Dodson, 
America’s foremost bird 
authority. 


Also 
INDUSTRIES 


PICTURES 
IN NATURAL COLORS 


FLOWERS * ANIMALS * TREES 
OLD MASTERS 


The finest and only authentic collection. Makes school 
work easier for teachers, more fascinating for pupils. 
1500 subjects, 374 actual peepee 5 in natural colors 


7x9”. Progressive views 6 x 8” of le 
ing American industries—Copper, Coal, 
Lumber, Rubber, Cotton, etc. Special Se- 
lection of 27 bird pictures, $1.00. 

Write for illustrated folder showing com- 
plete picture collection. 


Beautiful COLOR CHART 


Visual education aid for all grades. 278 
subjects in colors. 40 pictorial pages 24 
x 36” of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, Shells, ete. 
With metal stand, only $40.00. . 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
875 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Illinois 


of motian picts 


DevRY Corporation, 1111 penta, Chicago 14 


ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT...SINCE 1913 
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Valentine Garden 
(Continued from page 23) 


So Margy and Ted stepped inside 
and told Charley about the making 
of their valentines. When they had 
finished, Charley brought a big tin 
can filled with seeds of every kind 
imaginable! Also a little tin can 
labeled “Extra Special.” He gave 
them some of each kind and they 
wrapped them separately in paper, 
writing the name of the plant on the 
outside. 

The next day Margy bought two 
packages of paper-lace doilies at the 
ten-cent store. That night she and 
her brother began making valentines. 
Ted took a square of paper and put 
in some seeds, folded it, sealed it 
with a piece of gummed tape, and la- 
beled it. 

Margy cut out a picture to match 
the seeds, placed one little package 
in the center of the doily, and then 
pasted the picture over the seed 
packet. 

“Te’s really lovely.” Margy proud- 
ly displayed a pink petunia with its 
circle of lacy white, » 

“Mysterious, too.” Ted grinned, 


os the Sele of the Gander the pink 


flower. 
On the back of every valentine 
Margy wrote a name and this verse: 


A valentine that grows and grows, 
We hope you'll long remember. 
And may it bring you lots of fun, 
From February till December. 
MaRGY AND TED 


The evening before Valentine Day 
thirty-eight valentines were finished. 
In the morning the two children went 
to school early and slipped their val- 
entines into the big red box on the 
teacher’s desk. It seemed to Margy 
that the day would never end, but 
at last it was time to pass out the 
valentines. 

A warm thankful feeling filled 
Margy’s heart every time one was 
laid on her desk, It meant a loving 
thought from a friend. Ted’s desk 
had many valentines on it, too. 

Suddenly all the sixth-graders were 
excitedly talking about their “seedy” 
valentines—petunias, squash, pump- 
kins, zinnias, pansies, cucumbers, 
radishes. Happy thanks echoed ev- 
erywhere, and Margy looked across 
at Ted with a gay little smile. 

“To the ‘sixth grade of Washington 
School,” Miss Coe read, holding up 
a big red pabg The room became 
quiet. She opened it, and there was 
a letter inside. A look of pleased sur- 
prise spread across her face, as she 
read these words: “How would you 
like to have a school garden? I do 
not plan to use all of my ground this 
summer and it would be a fine place 
to grow your valentines. Best wishes, 
Charley Seidel.” 

For one instant all the children 
in the room held their breath. Then 
a rousing cheer shook the walls. 

“A valentine garden for Washing- 
ton School.” Margy whispered the 
words in unbelief. It was almost too 
good to be true. 

So all through the spring and sum- 
mer and into the fall, the valentines 
grew into crisp, shining vegetables 
and beautiful flowers, and some even 
grew into the makings of jack-o’- 
| lanterns and popcorn balls! 
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4 WORKBOOKS for 


4 The return of Phonics to the curriculum 
hag been so complete that there is & 
widespread need for teaching material in 

7 this subject. To fill this need, the 20th 
— Workbooks in Phonics have been 


pre 

Ay 
Phonics er by la v 
presenting the subject material to 


Book I, 8 by 11 in., containg 64 lessons of 
beginning material in Phones. Recommended 
for Grade I, Class order price, 20c per copy. 

Book #1, 8 by 11 in., 64 lessons, is a con- 
tinuation of Book I. Recommended for Grade 
Il. Class order price, 20c per copy. 

There is a Teacher’s Manual] which gives sug- 
gestions and guidance for the presentation of the 
lessons for each Workbook, and this is included 
free of charge with each order of the Workbooks, 

‘Send for the complete catalog of our 2Uth 
Century Workbooks for all subjects. 

BENTON REVIEW PUB. CO., INC. 
FOWLER, IND. 
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WANTED members 


Free buttons and PICTURE for School, 


Bible-Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St., Apt. 1-E, N. Y.C. 23 
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| Our Friend, the Peanut 
(Continued from page’31) 
ignal, all double both fists and put 


them out so the opposite team can 
ge every player's hands. ‘The oppo- 


dte team is given chances to 
gvess which player holds the peanut. 
if they guess correctly, the peanut 

to their side to be passed. If 
got, the first team has a second turn. 


What Kind of Nut? 


Each contestant has a sheet to 
work on. The first child to supply 
all the correct answers wins a prize. 

1. What nut is a vegetable? (pea- 

? What nut goes best with bread? 
(butternut ) 

3, What nut is good to drink? 
(coconut) 

4. What nut is a girl’s name? 
(bezelnut ) 

§, What nut is rolled out with a 
tolling pin? (doughnut) 

6. What nut has pictures hung on 
it? (walnut) 

7. What nut is a favorite of some 
swimmers? (beechnut) 


Peanut Fortunes 


These have to be prepared in ad- 
vance. Put a “fortune” on a rolled- 
up slip of paper between the two 
halves of an empty peanut shell and 
fasten the halves together with glue 
or thread. Fortunes may be simple. 
For example: “Expect a high mark.” 
“You are going on a trip.” “You 
will make a new friend.” Put the 
fortunes in a basket, from which each 
child draws one and reads it aloud. 


Active games— 
Squirrel and Nut 


One child is the squirrel and holds 
anut in his hand. The other children 
sit at their seats, with eyes shut and 
one hand cupped on the desk. The 
squirrel runs quietly about the room, 
finally dropping the nut into one of 
the hands. That player jumps up and 
chases the squirrel back to his nest 
(seat). If the squirrel reaches the 
nest, he is safe, and he then drops the 
nut again, If he is caught, the other 
player becomes the squirrel. 


Peanut Relay Race 


Chairs are placed side by side at 
one end of the room. On each chair 
isa bowl containing an equal number 
of peanuts and a table knife. At the 
other end of the room side by side are 
two chairs containing empty bowls. 
Equal sides are chosen, and each side 
stands beside one of the chairs con- 
taining a bowl of peanuts. At a 
signal, the first player of each line 
takes the knife, picks up a peanut 
with it, without using hands to put 
the peanut on the knife blade, and 
carries the peanut to the other bowl. 
If he drops a peanut he must pick it 
upon the knife without the help of 
his other hand. As soon as he has 
dropped a peanut in the other bowl, 
he runs back and gives the knife to 
the second player. in his line, who 
does the same. The side that gets all 
the peanuts in the bowl first wins. 


Refreshments 


_ Peanut-butter sandwiches are 
ular, filling, and practical refresh 


When 


fol- 


yield 1 cupful.) Chop them rather 
fine. Empty 1 small can condensed 
milk into a bowl, add 4% cup peanut 
butter and all the chopped nuts. Mix. 
Drop by spoonfuls on a greased cooky 
sheet. Bake at 375 degrees about ten 
minutes, or until brown. Remove 
from pan at once. This makes about 
four dozen cookies. 


KEY TO TEST - 


6. T +11, T... 16. T 
2. F 7.T 12.F 
3 T & 
4.T 14.F 
15.T 


II. 1. South American Indians 
2. (4) They will grow in light 
sandy soil. (4) They require a warm 
climate. (c) The labor required can 
be had cheaply. ; 
3. legumes 
4. Roasting 


11. candy, peanut-butter 
12. nuts, oil, meal, shells 


13. George Washington Carver 
14. paper board, plastics, cloth 


Notes: The following peanut com- 


“panies may be able to furnish helpful 


supplementary material: National Peanut 
Council, Inc., 812 Citizens & Southern 
National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia; 
Nut Salters and Processors Assn., 133 
Watts Street, New York 13; Planters 
Nut & Chocolate Co., Suffolk, Virginia. 


modeled 


HE OBJECTS SHOWN in the panel were modeled with 
PLASTIC WOOD by students in the 7th, 8th and oth grades 
in the Herron Hill Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
As the result of a search to discover a low-cost modeling medium 
PLASTIC WOOD was selected as ideal for the purpose. No prepara- 
tion between classes was necessary. The modeled articles had a 


permanent quality. 


THE TEST COURSE was conducted over an 8-week period at the 
Herron Hill Junior High School, using simple items available in every 
home—-such as flexible wire, paper clips, small boxes, coat hangers, 
beads, felt, colored cords and safety pins. 


@ Designs were just drawn on cardboard, either by tracing or free 
hand. PLASTIC WOOD was then added in thin layers as the 
modeling progressed. In fashioning the belt the following steps 
were taken. First, the design was drawn on a cardboard milk bottle 
top or a similar piece of cardboard; second, PLASTIC WOOD was 
applied in a thin layer to the underneath or backside of the disc; 
third, PLASTIC WOOD was modeled in a thin layer around the 
design; and fourth, the design itself was modeled in relief with 


PLASTIC WOOD. 


@ The holes through which the thin leather thongs are laced, to hold 
the discs together, were made with a pin or a piece of wire while the 
PLASTIC WOOD was still soft. When dry} each section was sand- 
papered to a smooth finish, painted and decorated, Any type of 
paint, nail polish, aeroplane “dope” or varnish is practical for a 


bright, colorful finish. 


FREE SAMPLE! If you would like to experiment with PLASTIC WOOD for class 


room modeling, we will be glad to send you samples of PLASTIC WOOD and 
PLASTIC WOOD SOLVENT. Direct your request on your school stationery to: 
BOYLE-MIDWAY Inc., 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. 


Handles like putty ... Hardens into wood! 
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NEW EDITION! 


“how to make 


for school plays 


and pageants” 


64 Cosiumes of every type 


featuring the National Costumes of 
children of other lands 

Now, for the first time, a RIT cos- 
tume book in brilliant color—featur- 
inga procession of national costumes, 
the costumes you want for interna- 
tional pageants, folk dances, ballads 
and folk plays. The easy-to-follow 
directions are amply illustrated with 
detailed sketches, and much hel pful 
material is included on eam 
and the dyeing of costumes. A book 
you'll treasure as a real asset to your 
classroom library. 


‘COSTUMES FOR 


A pageant of nations 
Thanksgiving and Christmas 


pageants 
Spring and harvest festivals 
and 
Rebin Hood Prentiersmon 
Clewn Pirate 
Palry Brownie 
Medievai Knight and lLody Norseman 
Birds and Fiowers George and Martha Wash- 
Donkey ington 
King and Queen Classic Tunic 


It's Free to Teachers 


ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS 


RIT PRODUCTSCORPORATION 
1401 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 7, Ill. 
Please d FREE of 

“How for School 


Plays and Pageants.” 
eee eee eee eee ee eee 


A Second Grade Leariis 
about Beavers 
(Continued from page 18) 


The room mothers generously used 
their combined talents to provide a 
friendly welcome in the form of an 
exquisite tea- arrangement. A 
glass of punch was served each parent 
during fs formal conversation pe- 


riod which followed the program. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Blough, Glenn O.: Animals Round 
the Year and Animals That Live 
Together (Row Peterson). 

Bridges, William: Big Zoo (Viking 
Press). 

Burgess, Thornton W.: Adventures 
of Paddy the Beaver and Burgess 
Animal Book for Children (Little 
Brown). 

Gall, Alice; and Crew, F. H.: Flat 
Tail (Cadmus). 

Huey, Edward G.: A Child’s Story 
of the Animal World (Cadmus). 
Kelly, Raymond: O-Go, the Beaver 

(Albert Whitman). 

Morse, George F.: Wild Animals at 
Home (Follett). 

Tompkin, Jane: Beaver Twins (Lip- 
pincott). 


The Land of the Alps 


(Continued from page 79) 


5. The Swiss people put stones on 
the roofs of their houses to keep the 
winds from blowing the roofs off. 
1V. Match the items in the numbered 
list with their definitions in the let- 
tered list. 


1. alpenhorn 6. Jungfrau 

2. alpenstock 7. Zurich 

3. chalet 8. edelweiss 

4. Lucerne 9. yodel 

5. Rhone 

a. a Swiss house f. a kind of 

b. a lake singing call 

mountain a strong staff 

d. a city h. a river 

e. aflower i. a Jong horn 
KEY TO TEST 


The form of the answers will vary 
but the following is the essential in- 
formation. 

I. 1. St. Bernard 

. “Playground of the World” 
William Tell 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 42-43) 


In most schools, each girl or boy 
is assigned a hook on which to hang 
his wraps, or 2 locker to hold his be- 
longings. Above the hooks, or on the 
lockers, is the pupil’s name or num- 
ber. For a change, wouldn’t it be 
nice to use color miniatures? Then 
each time come in or go out, 
you would see a beautiful picture. 

The miniatures can be pasted on 
the wall or locker, for paste washes 
off easily. Paste them high so they 
won't become soiled, but if one 
should, a new one can be pasted in 
its place. 
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45-49 $O. HARRISON STREET, EAST ORANGE, N, 
91S S. GRAND AVENUE, LOS ANGELES, cal, 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Corresponding Agencies 
553Fifth Ave., New York City, Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State Established 1874 


TEACHERS COME WEST. 
AGENCY celled Service. FREE ENROLLMENT. Largest, Most Suc. 


410 U.S. BANn BLOG Denver COLO 


HUF 


cessful inthe West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D.,Mer. M—NATA 


ALASKA and THE WEST 


Teachers imperatively needed in all departments. Enroll now 
for emergency vacancies and 1947, Unequalled opportunities 
entire West and Alaska. Free Life Membership, 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. 


Member N. A.T. A. 
32 years’ superior placement service 


Everyone knows how great is the need for 
TEACHERS AGENCY teachers in every classification of education, 

Each executive in order to help the students in bis 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


charge is seeking opportunity to give advancement to 


teachers. 
Chicago 4, Hlinois 
tors. wile Member N.A.T.A, 


CLARK- BREWER MINNEAPOLIS] SPOKANE  |KANSAS CITY Ma 


CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, VACANCIES for candidates. 
Grade Teachers Wanted Dritie and Supervisory positions. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, oe urgently needed for positions in 


427 Medical Art: Arts Bldg., Seattle 1, Washington. ska and the Northwest. Excellent salaries. 
Huntworth, THE NORTHWEST'S OLDEST AGENCY. 


r, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, We work the West fully. will make 60 application pic- 
tures from original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. a member always a member. 
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Send Today for These 
Teaching Materials 


= coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
HOW TO information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 


ORDER Sotaesl Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 64, 66, and 68.) 
COAL INSTITUTE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 

SIS southern. Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. ; 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago 4, Ill. | 
| 

| FREE Please send me a free copy | FREE Please send me, without 4 
] of your useful teaching aid, “Pertinent | obligation, a copy of your catalog, | 
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1 28 East 8th St., Chicago 5, lil. 17 West 60th St., New York 23, N.Y. ; 
FREE Please send your new cata- § SPECIAL OFFER  Piease send mea | 
log. covering filmstrip subjects, 2 x 2 slide 

sets and recordings —educationsl and broad-line fountain pen with kit-size bot- | 
tle of FEATHER-MARK ink. | enclose 
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THE CRAVE for 


Carpentry— 
242 calories per hour. 


The body’s demands for energy are continuous, 
whether you are working, playing or resting. The 
greater the activity, the more rapidly are energy 
stores depleted. Delicious candy is a healthful food 
that quickly replenishes energy stores. Candy’s easily 
digested sugars provide an excellent means of rapid 
energy replenishment. 

Moreover, the many candies that are made up in part 
of milk, butter, eggs, fruits, nuts and 
peanuts also contribute, to the extent 
these foods are contained, biologically 


Lying down— 
79 calories per hour. 


adequate protein, fats rich in the unsaturated fatty 
acids, calcium, phosphorus and iron, as well as niacin, 
thiamine, and riboflavin. 


FREE FOR TEACHERS 


The 6-page, 8’ x 11-inch folder entitled ‘The Body’s 
Need for Energy” is available free to teachers. It 
contains interesting graphic charts and other valuable 
information. Send for a supply for your students’ note- 
books. See coupon on page 64. 


COUNCIL ON CANDY of the NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HEADQUARTERS: ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


+ + + an organization devoted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy, 
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ONLY GREYHOUNI 
You'll find this 


travel pleasure in 


@ Greyhound alone, of all the transportation systems servin: 
This Amazing America, can take you to and through every one 
of the forty-eight states, up into Canada, and down to Mexico. 


Mid-winter trips through the glittering snows of the Northern 
States are as restful and as pleasant as travel under sunny Southern 
skies . . . made that way by Greyhound’s efficient heating an’ 
ventilation, and by reclining cushioned chairs that travelers cal! 
“the most comfortable in transportation.” eee 


Go Greyhound now-this month—when there’s more ‘seat space 
available, more room at_marly “hotels and 

you need a 


3 
: 
Remember... #ighway means SyGREYHOUND 


